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LATIN AMERICAN YOUTH LOOKS AT THE 
UNITED STATES* 


MANUEL Jos—E MENDEZ GUARDIA 


I WOULD like to begin this talk by mentioning certain traits of Latin 
American youth which might help to explain their attitude toward the 
United States. Among these traits we must first consider the sensitivity 
and pride of Latin American youth. Latin American youth as a whole is 
supersensitive. This means that they will take seriously, and often too seri- 
ously, incidents and actions which the American people would be inclined 
to laugh off or think nothing of. Thus, little things may make a deep im- 
pression and may not be easily forgotten or forgiven. 

Latin American youth is proud. Latin American youth does not consider 
itself superior to any other youth of the world; but, on the other hand, 
Latin American youth can not and will not admit inferiority to any. It is 
second to none. 

This sensitivity and pride will explain the high regard Latin Americans 
have for the dignity and the integrity of their countries. Sensitivity and 
pride also explain the resentment by Latin Americans of foreign interven- 
tion, no matter from what source—yes, no matter if it be from another 
Latin American country, and no matter what the purpose, even if it be to 
save the people from disease, if this intervention be by force or without 
their consent. 

To Latin American youth foreign intervention is the greatest catastrophe 
they could think of. Latin American youth prefers chaos and ruin, it 
prefers an iron-hand home dictatorship, or even abolition of freedom, or 
anarchy, to the disgrace and humiliation of a foreign intervention which 
disregards their sensitivity, their pride, their dignity, their integrity, and 
purports to tell them what is best for their country. 

But Latin American youth is also highly individualistic. To it the indi- 
vidual and the family are most important, not the state. Thus Latin Ameri- 


* An address delivered at the Fifth Annual Conference under the auspices of the 
Inter-American Center of The George Washington University, held in the Auditorium 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C., January 12-13, 1942. 
[Manuel José Méndez Guardia, a native of Panama, was born November 6, 1919, the 
son of Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, Panamanian scholar and man of letters and former 
Rector of the University of Panama. Manuel Méndez Guardia received his A.B. 
degree from The George Washington University in June, 1939. He was an honor 
graduate and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. In June, 1942 he received the degree of 
LL.B. from The George Washington University Law School. Ep.] 
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can youth will tolerate a dictatorship as long as it does not restrict individual 
freedom of action and individual initiative. Latin American dictatorships 
are therefore not patterned on the European style. They are a typical 
product of the neighbors south of the Rio Grande. Though dictatorships, 
they can not make the individual subservient to the state or greatly impair 
the freedom of the individual. If and when they attempt this a revolution 
will occur and another government will be set up. 

The ideal form of government therefore for the highly individualistic 
Latin American youth is democracy. That it does not always have democ- 
racy at home is perhaps due to the eternal restlessness of its youth, which is 
never satisfied and keeps changing governments in a constant and enviable 
desire to find one free from corruption or imperfections. 

Latin American youth is also highly idealistic. It still feels, with the 
celebrated Don Quixote, that there are too many wrongs in this world in 
need of redress. It can envision a union of the Americas based on liberty, 
justice, and equality for all, and will persist in its lofty ideals despite the 
fact that a materialistic and harsh world around us insists that ideals can 
not triumph. 

Finally, one of the most important traits in Latin American youth is 
intellectual precocity. No sooner is the Latin American in his ’teens than 
he is already in a state of unrest and agitation ; his mind keeps thinking of 
bigger and better things. 

This perhaps can be explained by the educational system of Latin 
America, which gives great importance to cultural and academic subjects, 
with the result that the student from a very early age realizes he must 
be able to think for himself. Thus the Latin American high-school boy or 
girl is given too little time for play, prematurely acquires a solemn and 
grave consciousness of life and its problems, and comes to regard himself 
as an adult much earlier than do American youths. 

No wonder, therefore, that this youth should take an interest in student 
life and student government. As a result, in the early part of the century, 
in Argentina (1914) a movement sprang up which soon spread to Chile, 
Peru, Cuba, and elsewhere, a movement known as “La Reforma Uni- 
versitaria,” which advocated full-time professors, student participation in 
the election of administrative officials, student representation in the deans’ 
councils and on the university boards of trustees, and various reforms in 
the educational system, such as dismissal of certain professors, supression 
of ecclesiastical control of teaching, and academic freedom. The youth felt 
this was their responsibility, a challenge to them. To realize their desires 
they did not hesitate to resort to strikes, riots, and even violence. 

But the intellectual effervescence of Latin American youth does not con- 
fine itself to university life. Thus we find students taking up the cause of 
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labor, or of the forgotten Indian, or engaging in anticlerical activities. We 
also find youth taking an internationalist attitude, advocating peaceful solu- 
tion of differences between their countries and condemning the antagonistic 
and narrow-minded attitude of their elders. In one Latin American country 
students went so far in their efforts for reconciliation with their Latin 
American neighbor that bloody incidents occurred between the Army, sup- 
porting the Government’s nationalistic view, and the students. 

Finally, we find the growth of youth movements such as the Aprista 
group in Peru, led by Haya de la Torre, which announced as its objec- 
tives: (1) action against “Yankee imperialism”; (2) furtherance of the 
political unity of Latin America; (3) nationalization of land and indus- 
tries; (4) internationalization of the Panama Canal; and (5) solidarity 
with all of the oppressed peoples of the world. These youth movements arise 
simultaneously in various Latin American countries and advocate social, 
political, and economic reforms. Many of them are leftist in their pro- 
grams, though not extreme leftist, for as a rule Latin American youth 
abhors communism. 

These youth movements are led in many cases by able and patriotic 
students who wish to correct the abuses and imperfections of the political 
and governmental systems. These leaders are sincere in their manifestations 
and are willing to spend many years in jail or in exile, or even to give up 
their lives, for the cause in which they believe. 

These youth movements have often played and still play a very important 
part in bringing about betterment of conditions of the working and poorer 
or illiterate classes. Most of them have provisions in their platforms regard- 
ing specific problems between Latin America and the United States ; but I 
do not have the information nor the time to tell you about them. 

I shall, however, attempt to give you a rough classification, a very 
rough one, I repeat, of the various attitudes of Latin American youth of 
today towards the United States. This classification is the result of my 
conversations with a number of students from various Latin American 
countries. It is not, therefore, a scientific classification ; it is only a poll of 
student opinion which may be as accurate as the Gallup Poll or as inac- 
curate as the now famous Literary Digest polls! 

Anyway, I feel that Latin America youths can be divided today, 1942, 
into three main groups, which of course may be subdivided ad infinitum. 
These three main groups are: (1) the pro-American group; (2) the anti- 
American group; and (3) the middle-of-the-road group, or one which I 
would call “Americanista.” 

Let us take up these three groups in the order mentioned. First we have 
the pro-American group. This is by far the smallest of the three groups. 
This group believes the United States has done all it can for the Latin 
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American sister-republics and in fact has done more than its share; and 
that the United States, in keeping with its dignity as a world power, cannot 
go any further. This group feels that Latin America should accept grace- 
fully as an undisputed fact that the English race and the English language 
must predominate in this hemisphere and that Latin America should con- 
sider itself most fortunate in having the United States as a neighbor in- 
stead of Germany or Japan. In this group you find a number of those who 
have married American men or women or who have lived in the United 
States for several years and have come to love the United States even more 
than they do their own country though, of course, they will never admit 
that the latter is true. 

The second group in Latin American youth is the “anti-Yankee” and 
anti-imperialism party. It has been the leading party since the beginning of 
the century and I believe it still commands the largest following today, 
notwithstanding all the talk about the “Good Neighbor Policy” and con- 
tinental solidarity that we hear in Washington. 

The majority of this group is sincere in its belief that the United States 
is not a true friend of Latin America. This is due in part to the fact that 
they have not yet forgotten the traditional American policies of the “big 
stick” or of “dollar diplomacy.” They look on the “Colossus of the North” 
as eager to exploit Latin American wealth and Latin American labor. They 
blame United States support for some of the existing dictatorships and 
they are suspicious of American efforts to get bases and airports in Latin 
America. They believe that the United States regards the Monroe Doctrine 
as a unilateral doctrine and that this Doctrine was proclaimed to keep 
Europe out of South America but, at the same time, to advance American 
penetration and imperialism in South America. This group, however, does 
not have such a deep-rooted prejudice that it could not be overcome by a 
program of educational propaganda and goodwill on the part of the United 
States. 

It is important, however, to note that a large part of this group is as 
strongly anti-totalitarian as it is anti-American, perhaps even more anti- 
totalitarian. That is why a large part of this group has hailed President 
Roosevelt as the savior of democracy, though at the same time it has bitterly 
denounced the American people as a group. 

And it is important also that you do not leap to the conclusion that the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” has failed. On the contrary, it is responsible in 
great part for the considerable and steady decline in the anti-American 
group. An intensification of the “Good Neighbor Policy” will, I am con- 
vinced, result in the further decrease and eventual disappearance of the 
anti-American group. 
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Within this group of anti-Americans there is a small minority which is 
most vociferous in its protests and which takes this attitude merely for 
political expediency. This small group will do everything it can to keep the 
flames of anti-United States feeling burning in Latin America. This 
minority will cheer when they get the news about the Congress of the 
United States refusing to pass the bill reducing the tariff on Argentine 
meat. In the same way it will be cheered by the remarks of a Congressman 
proposing the annexation of Cuba to the United States or those of a few 
prominent American statesmen, like former Under Secretary of State 
Castle, who continuously advocate a return to the “big stick” policy. This 
minority will not overlook the distasteful article about the late President of 
Chile published by Time, nor derogatory remarks by a few irresponsible 
American travelers in South America. But that it should rejoice at such 
news is not so bad. Worse is the fact that they give prominent publicity to 
it in newspapers and radio programs, and use it as proof that the “Good 
Neighbor Policy” will not outlast Roosevelt or will last, at most, for the 
duration of the world crisis which makes it convenient for the United States 
to woo Latin America. 

Thus this minority group is ready to make political capital out of re- 
marks of a few Americans or isolated actions of the United States Govern- 
ment. The things they tell Latin Americans about you may seem trifles to 
you, but they make good reading and they serve to strengthen the suspicions 
that the majority of this group honestly have about the United States. 

Finally, there is a third group, which I would call the “Americanista” 
group, for this group believes that the American continent is not only a 
geographical but also a political unit, and that therefore we must all act 
together for the common good. This group seeks to achieve mutual under- 
standing through an economic agreement and intellectual cooperation. This 
group is not as powerful yet as the “anti- Yankee” group but its strength 
is growing day by day at the expense of the anti-American group and it 
includes youth of unquestionable integrity and patriotism. This group 
recognizes that the United States is not without its faults, but it looks at 
the matter objectively and realizes well that the United States has, all in 
all, a better record for observance of international agreements and respect 
for small countries than any other world power has today. 

This “Americanista” group is firmly convinced of the sincere devotion 
to Pan Americanism of President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, Under Secre- 
tary Welles, and other leaders of United States foreign policy. This group 
is also convinced that the United States will listen with an attentive and 
sympathetic ear to all just complaints from the neighbors south of the Rio 
Grande, and that it will try to reach a solution in most cases in favor of 
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Latin America, though sometimes, for reasons of political face-saving at 
home, it will not go as far as Latin Americans would like it to go, or as far 
as reason, fairness, and justice would seem to require. 

This “Americanista” group is under constant fire in Latin America from 
the other group of anti-imperialists who accuse the “Americanistas” of 
being pro-Yankee or mere satellites of the “Colossus of the North.” But 
this group, despite the critics, continues its work and continues to increase its 
following. Its fight is primarily a fight against the ignorance about Latin 
Americans and their ways of life that exists among North Americans ; and 
against a similar ignorance at home, among most Latin American youth, 
about North Americans and their ways of life. 

To summarize: Latin American youth looks at the United States as fol- 
lows: (1) a majority, each day smaller but still a majority, to whom the 
United States remains the “Colossus of the North” and to whom the “Good 
Neighbor Policy” is nothing more than high-sounding words, perhaps 
representing the desires of a few United States leaders. This group, how- 
ever, is also strongly pro-democracy in its views; (2) a growing number 
of Latin American youth who seek to arrive at a mutual understanding ; 
and (3) a small and rather inactive pro-United States minority. 

What can you do to change the hostile attitude of some Latin American 
youth toward the United States? First of all, make this country a bilingual 
country. Everyone should be required to study Spanish, from elementary 
school up, and Portuguese must be offered in the universities or, preferably 
in the high schools as well as the universities. 

The history of Latin America should be made a major subject in the 
American curriculum of studies, of equal importance, if possible, with the 
history and geography of the United States. At present Latin American 
history and geography are given only a brief and hurried glance, with the 
result that college students, in the capital of the United States, have asked 
me whether my country, the Republic of Panama, is just a canal and a 
jungle, whether we dress in skins as in primitive times, and whether 
Panama is one of the Philippine Islands! 

You must stimulate the creation of Pan American, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese clubs in all high schools and universities. Above all, you must develop 
in American youth a “continental attitude.” Americans must be taught to 
think in terms of the continent, not in terms of the United States alone. 
They must be told again and again that Latin Americans are their equals in 
culture and in civilization. 

These measures, when taken, will make American youth more broad- 
minded and understanding, more eager to solve their difficulties with Latin 
American youth and treat them as brothers. 

Something that would directly affect Latin American youth would be to 
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create a large-scale exchange of youths between South and North America. 
The United States, being the richer nation, should be the most active. Not 
ten or fifteen students must be sent to Latin America, but a hundred or two 

-hundred to each country. These students must be chosen for their interest 
in Latin America and their sincere desire to bring about a better under- 
standing. They should also possess the best traits of American character 
and American genius. 

Similarly, the United States should invite several hundred students from 
the Latin American countries to study and live in the United States for 
two or three years. In this way Latin Americans would learn at first-hand 
that all Americans are not Indians and cowboys and that all Americans do 
not hate Latin Americans ; but that, on the contrary, Americans are willing 
to learn about Latin America and are very friendly and understanding. 

American families would have a part in such a program, too. A number 
of them should be chosen to receive these Latin American students as guests 
in their homes for the duration of their stay. And, if this is not possible, 
American homes should be secured for Latin American students for their 
Christmas or their Easter holidays. In this way Latin American youth 
would see for themselves how Americans act and live and just what if any 
prejudices they have against foreigners, particularly Latin Americans. Un- 
fortunately, the truth is that very little of this is done today. Ninety-nine 
per cent of Latin American students in this country live in boarding houses 
or fraternity houses and consequently have no satisfactory idea of the unit 
of American greatness: the American family. 

Furthermore, Latin American students should be invited by American 
students to their parties, and should “mix in” as much as possible. Little 
of this is being done today. Far too often the Latin American student finds 
it hard to find his way into a circle of American friends and therefore he 
must turn to other Latin Americans in the United States. This defeats, to 
a great extent, the purpose of an exchange of students, and in many cases 
Americans themselves are to blame because they consider these youths 
foreigners, or forget their existence. Similarly American students in Latin 
America should try to “mix in.” This is something which, I have found, 
most Americans in my country are unwilling to do. Their attitude seems to 
be: “We have a large enough American group here, so why bother about 
these Panamanians?” 

Other things can be done to bring about better relations and a change in 
the attitude of Latin American youth. The United States should con- 
tribute $20,000,000 and Latin America a similar amount for the completion 
of the Pan American Highway, which would increase travel a thousand- 
fold, stimulate trade and cultural understanding, and might even prove of 
military importance. 
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A very important step in convincing Latin American youth of the sin- 
cerity of the “Good Neighbor Policy” would be through reaching an eco- 
nomic understanding. I have only time to indicate briefly some of the steps 
in such an economic understanding: (1) division of products to be grown 
by North and South America; (2) encouragement with capital and ma- 
chinery by the United States of the production in Latin America of products 
and strategic materials which the United States needs and Latin America 
can produce or that the United States now gets from other continents; 
(3) elimination of slipshod methods of trade; (4) reciprocal trade agree- 
ments; (5) investment of American capital in South America, not with 
the idea of exploiting native labor but rather to help develop South America 
for South Americans. The capitalist would be assured a fair return on his 
investment, but no more. 


HENRY ADAMS AND THE TOOLS OF INTELLECTUAL 
AND SOCIAL LIFE 


For success in the life imposed on him, he (Henry Adams) needed, as after- 
wards appeared, the facile use of only four tools: Mathematics, French, 
German, and Spanish. With these, he could master any special branch of 
inquiry, and feel at home in any society. ... These four tools were necessary 
to his success in life, but he never controlled any one of them.—The Education 
of Henry Adams: An Autobiography, Boston, 1918, p. 38. 


JOHN PAUL JONES AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE NAVY 


It is by no means enough that an officer of the Navy should be a capable 
mariner. He should be that, of course, but also a great deal more. He should 
be as well a gentleman of liberal education, refined manners, punctilious cour- 
tesy, and the nicest sense of personal honour. 

He should not only be able to express himself clearly and with force in his 
own language, both with tongue and pen, but he should also be versed both 
in French and Spanish.—Joun Paut Jonsgs, in a letter to the Naval Committee 
of the Continental Congress, September 14, 1775 (quoted in the Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, October, 1942, p. 337). 


CONTENT-SUBJECTS AND THE ARMED FORCES 


Statements recently issued from both the War and the Navy Departments 
are, in reality, strong endorsements for the type of higher education that the 
liberal arts colleges have been offering right along. Both branches emphasize 
the desirability of courses in such subjects as history, English, and the lan- 
guages, as well as the more obviously applicable subjects, such as mathematics, 
physics, and physical training—FRaNKLIN W. JouHNnson, President, Colby 
College, in New York Times, May 3, 1942. 


THE LAND QUESTION ENTERS MEXICAN 
LITERATURE 


RutH SEDGWICK 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


HE SERFDOM of the peasant and agrarian reform hold a promi- 

nent place in any artistic presentation of the Mexican Revolution of 
1910. They are favorite subjects of the paintings of Rivera and other 
modern artists, and provide the themes of many of the stories and novels 
of the period. 

Novels describing the years just prior to the Revolution, such as Mala 
yerba (1909), by Mariano Azuela, and Campo Celis (1935), by Mauricio 
Magdaleno, stress the state of abjection into which the peasant had fallen. 
His possessions, his life, and his honor were often at the command of 
brutal landowners who themselves were gamblers, bandits, and assassins. 
These masters, although degenerate, were the personification of force in 
the eyes of the peon, against whom all manner of injustice, cruelty, and 
crime were committed. But the Indian did not dare protest. Tyranny had 
made of him “a race sick from centuries of humiliation and bitterness.” 
The peasants had no thought of uniting to overthrow the master, and their 
acts of revenge were personal, not group rebellion. The class struggle had 
not yet begun in Mexico. 

Tierra (1933), by Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, is the novel of the agrarian 
revolution, and deals with the years 1910 to 1920. The first chapter, entitled 
“1910,” describes familiar pre-Revolutionary figures—the land-grabbing 
farmer who opposes establishing a school because it would teach his men 
to ask for higher wages, the brutal overseer, and the hard-working peon 
who is always poor and hungry. The second chapter, called “1911,” shows 
little improvement. Although the peon is no longer sent to do military 
service as a punishment for opposing the master’s will, he still devotes his 
time to the owner’s land, and has no time to till his own plot of ground. 
The remaining eight chapters narrate different stages of Zapata’s cam- 
paign. By 1920 a great change has come over the region. Although the 
country has been badly devastated, the peons have high hopes for the fu- 
ture. They now have their own brook, woods, fields, and community farm. 

El indio (1935), by the same author, presents similar conditions in the 
pre-Revolutionary period. The poverty of the peasant is due in a large 
measure to the mal-distribution of the land. The fertile valleys have been 
seized by the wealthy farmers; only the barren hillsides are left for the 
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Indian. These poor plots are abandoned when the peons flee to the im- 
pregnable mountain posts to escape the white man’s vengeance. After years 
of semi-starvation in the wilderness, the Indian is finally wooed back by 
promises of forgiveness, not because the authorities have had a change of 
heart, but because the district needs workers to build roads and to harvest 
crops. Until the Indian can again clear away the grass and weeds he has to 
exist on fruits and wild animals. When his soil is ready for cultivation the 
peon does not have time to work it; he is forced to labor all day in the 
fields of the farmer. Consequently, the Indian can never raise enough food 
for himself and his family. 

The second part of the book deals with the post-Revolutionary period. 
The Indians have no more time than before to cultivate their land. The 
local deputy induces each peon to work two days a week on building a 
road, which does not even lead to the Indian village. The priest insists 
upon the Indian giving two additional days a week to build a church, a 
project which the priest abandons as soon as the road is finished. The 
government orders the Indians to build a school, which the boys soon re- 
fuse to attend because they cannot understand the Spanish language spoken 
by the teacher. Finally, a native son of the community is brought to in- 
struct in the Indian tongue. The new teacher claims to be a champion of 
the poor, and takes up a collection from each family to pay the expenses 
of a trip to plead their cause before the federal authorities. With the com- 
forts of city life and the fascination of political intrigue he soon forgets 
his country friends. The Indian is as ignorant and impoverished as before 
he built the road and received the land and the school. 

More recent novels deal exclusively with the attempts made to solve the 
land problem after the close of the Revolution. Resplandor (1937), an- 
other story by Mauricio Magdaleno, describes the life of the Otomi In- 
dians, decimated by drought and epidemics. They can raise few crops on 
the hard, parched soil. One day a ray of hope comes in the form of an 
Indian leader, an orphan brought up by the village, later educated in the 
city. This politician promises to help them if they will make him governor. 
He succeeds in getting all the Indians to build an experimental farm, pay- 
ing them almost nothing for their work. The cruel overseer treats them 
even more brutally than he would have done in the days of Porfirio Diaz. 
In spite of many promises, the crops are not divided among the peons, but 
are kept in the barn, while the village is starving. In an attempt to get at 
the grain the Indians kill the overseer. In punishment, thirteen of their 
leaders are hanged. The Indians find that under the protection of their 
native son, now an unscrupulous governor, they fare no better than before. 

Los impostores (1938), by Eduardo Correa, is different from the other 
novels in that the landlords are kind, intelligent men who are prosperous 
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and efficient farmers. Their peons do not wish a change, but are forced by 
political agitators to ask for land, Peasants from other villages demand 
plots, anxious to get hold of well-tilled soil and crops ready to harvest. 
Land petitions are frequently “faked”—several from the same person, 
some from children, others from people long since dead, or from imaginary 
people. After the property is turned over to the peon it easily falls into 
the hands of the governor or some other political boss. For the many in- 
justices committed upon the farmers there is no legal redress, because 
lawyers who take up cases against political leaders are persecuted and 
exiled from the state. Even civil and ecclesiastical records are changed by 
government officials. According to the author, these local authorities are 
backed up by the dictator Calles. 

Two of the latest novels of Manuel Azuela, San Gabriel de Valdivia 
(1938) and Avanzada (1940), show two different aspects of the failure of 
the government to solve the land problem. San Gabriel de Valdivia is the 
name of an agricultural community under the direction of an agrarian 
leader whose only interests are to get control of the peasants’ land and to 
be elected governor. When he is in the city on a political mission for Calles 
the armed peasants rebel. They flee to the hills, where they are joined by 
the priest of the neighboring town and the former landowner. In one of the 
skirmishes the political leader is killed. After the peasants are brought back 
to their homes a new champion of their cause appears. When he starts 
asking for their political support in the forthcoming elections the wiser 
peasants are convinced that the revolt of the community was in vain. 

Avanzada is the story of a young Mexican who returns from the United 
States, enthusiastic to carry out the ideals of the Revolution and to put into 
practice the technical training he has received abroad. Against his father’s 
advice, the young man cuts down trees, plants new fields, and buys modern 
machinery. When a fine crop is ready for harvest the government “en- 
gineer” comes to survey the farm and to divide the land among the 
peasants. The young man, now penniless, goes to work as a peon in the 
sugar-cane fields. Because of his knowledge of mechanics he is given work 
at running machinery, but the labor leaders look askance at his superiority. 
Although the young man realizes the dangers involved, he decides to re- 
main, hoping to be able to aid the worker in his struggle against Com- 
munistic control. He is assassinated. Avanzada represents the most recent 
development of the agrarian problem in Mexico. The struggle of the mo- 
ment is not against a landlord, nor against the state political boss, but 
against union-labor leaders. Now, as before, the poor peon is the victim. 

The ideas presented in the books analyzed above, which are only a few 
of the volumes that might have been chosen, are sufficient to indicate what 
the leading Revolutionary novelists think of the land problem in Mexico. 
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With the possible exception of Eduardo Correa, all agree that the cruelty 
and tyranny of the landlord and the poverty and hunger of the peon made 
a change necessary in the pre-Revolutionary period. After the Revolution 
the Indians returned to their abandoned fields, looking toward a future of 
peace and prosperity in order to cultivate the land the government had 
given them. It is the frustration of these hopes that the writers all em- 
phasize. 

They show that the land-distribution program as carried out by the 
authorities has wrought great injustice both to the farmer and to the peon. 
The Indian is thwarted on every side by the intrigues of political bosses 
and the greed of agrarian leaders. Those who style themselves defenders 
of the people abandon the peon as soon as they get control of his crops. 
Even though the Indian does have land, he has no peace or freedom in 
which to cultivate it. These are surely dismal pictures of the land situation 
in Mexico. 


INDIFFERENT “GOOD NEIGHBORS” 


“. . . Much remains to be done. We know that Good Neighbor Sam has 
innumerable nephews and nieces who are indifferent to his new friendships, 
while many others of his nieces and nephews try to follow his example with- 
out giving themselves the trouble of first learning the neighbor’s name and 
correct address.”—-Francisco S1iva, Jr., Director of the Brazilian Information 
Bureau (551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y.). 


REAL “GOOD NEIGHBORS” 


“. . . No longer is our children’s view of our Good Neighbors to be supplied 
by a few more or less saccharine readers, but by vivid impressions through 
sight and sound and touch. In New York City this past summer sixty public- 
school children of various heritages entertained South American visitors, sang 
South American songs, played on South American instruments, danced the 
tango and the samba, learned to speak Spanish and even Portuguese sufficiently 
to ask the ordinary travelers’ questions and to make friends. This all in addi- 
tion to intensive study of South American history, geography, trade, and 
art."—Eunice Futter Barnarp, in “Schools for a New Era,” The Inde- 
pendent Woman (published by the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs), September, 1942. 
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LA ENSENANZA DEL ESPANOL EN LAS ESCUELAS 
ELEMENTALES DE TEXAS Y DE NUEVO MEXICO 
A TRAVES DE SUS TEXTOS 


ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 


D ESDE hace un ajio, por disposicién legislativa de los respectivos 
estados, se ensefia legalmente el espafiol en las escuelas de instrucci6n 
primaria de Texas y de Nuevo México. Antes de esta época, se ensefiaba el 
espafiol en algunas escuelas elementales aisladas de ambos estados. Estos 
eran ensayos, experimentos individuales llevados a cabo por iniciativa 
personal de los que los hacian, sin apoyo oficial y ante la indiferencia de 
educadores y del publico en general. Esta situacién ha cambiado entera- 
mente, En la actualidad, setenta y cinco mil alumnos en Texas y ocho mil 
en Nuevo México estudian espafiol en las escuelas elementales de estos 
estados, aunque las leyes que autorizan esta ensefianza no son obligatorias 
en modo alguno. 

Tan repentino interés por el estudio del espafiol en un campo en el 
que hay escasa experiencia crea indudablemente serios problemas peda- 
gogicos, entre los cuales estan la preparacién adecuada de los maestros 
que se dedican a esta labor, los métodos que deben emplearse en esta 
ensefianza de acuerdo con los propésitos y finalidades que se persigan y, 
desde luego, los textos que se emplean o que deben emplearse. 

No es de sorprenderse, pues, que, en anticipacién a una prometedora 
demanda, se haya precipitado en aparecer una serie de textos. A la vista 
tengo tres series de estos textos, que en total hacen diez libritos. Todos 
ellos han sido escritos y publicados en Texas y representan, por una parte, 
los sintomas generales del problema, y, por otra, los fines que en la ense- 
fianza del espafiol en las escuelas elementales se proponen autores, maestros 
y dirigentes. A la luz de estos hechos y de la situacién que existe en ambos 
estados con respecto a su poblacién, me voy a detener en hacer un estudio de 
estos textos. 

La primera serie consta de cinco libritos que tienen el titulo general de 
“Amigos Panamericanos.” El subtitulo de cada libro sigue este orden: 
Libro Uno, 64 paginas, Juan y Maria; Libro Dos, 88 paginas, Juan y Maria 
en casa; Libro Tres, 86 paginas, Juan y Maria en escuela; Libro Cuatro, 
95 paginas, Juan y Maria en los Estados Unidos; Libro Cinco, 96 paginas, 
Juan y Maria en Méjico. Los autores de estos libros son, con la excepcién 
de los dos primeros, todos distintos. Y mas curioso es todavia que, ademas 
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de los autores, los libros tengan*tres “redactores.” Dichos “redactores” 
son, sin embargo, los mismos en todos los libros. Esta divisidn entre 
autores y redactores hace pensar que tal vez los libros en cuestién fueron 
escritos primero en inglés y que los “redactores” los pusieran después en 
espafiol. Hé aqui la lista de los autores: Libro Uno y Libros Dos, Lois Hale 
y Reuby S. Rhodes; Libro Tres, Lottie Croslin y Mildred W. McKelry; 
Libro Cuatro, Lois Mangum y Arzella S. Speck, y Libro Cinco, Ardath 
E. Byrd y Louise C. Curtsinger. Los redactores son, como dije, los mismos : 
W. B. Irvin, Dorothy Lomax y Velma McCandless. Autores y redactores 
son todos de las escuelas publicas de Lubbock, Texas. La casa editora es 
The Steck Company, Austin, Texas; 1941, el afio de publicacién. 

La aceptada practica pedagdédgica de empezar con las experiencias 
personales del nifio y proyectarlas poco a poco a sus parientes, a su hogar, 
a su escuela y a su medio ambiente se sigue con exactitud en esta serie de 
textos. El propésito de afirmar en el nifio una apreciacién panamericanista 
se lleva a cabo en el quinto libro con un viaje a México. El contenido de 
los cinco libros es bueno, ya que todos ellos se basan en historias que 
tienen sentido e interés para el nifio, sin que les falte el elemento de 
sorpresa, ni la conclusién agradable. La idea de ensefiar el espafiol por 
medio de lecturas faciles que estan al nivel de la comprensi6n del nifio es 
excelente. Los ejercicios de lenguaje se basan en el contenido de las 
historias y en la repeticidn que en ellas se hace de las palabras. Nada de 
gramatica, fuera de unos ejercicios sencillos y disimulados. Muy bien 
hasta aqui por todo esto y por el plan de organizacién. Como se ve, se 
trata de unos libros de lectura elemental. 

Estos textos tienen, sin embargo, un defecto y un obstaculo que impiden 
su empleo ventajoso en la ensefianza del espajiol tanto en Texas como en 
Nuevo México. El defecto consiste en que el lenguaje que se emplea en 
estos libros esta Ileno de incorrecciones. Sefialaremos algunos de éstos: 

“En Ja frente de la escuela hay dos puertas” (libro tres, 23), “Maria es 
muy bonita esta mafiana” (libro tres, 27), “La cara y las manos son 
limpias” (libro tres, 14), “Era un cuento de un nifiito bravo” (libro cuatro, 
73), “Estas guaraches son bonitas” (libros cinco, 11), “barberos andantes” 
(libro cinco, 20), “edificios ancianos” (libro cinco, 22). 

Inutil seria insistir sobre el asunto. Casi no hay pagina en que no se 
encuentre un error semejante, lo cual revela una grave falta de preparacién 
en los “redactores” y un defecto inadmisible en los libros. Imaginémonos 
la reaccién del alumno, sobre todo del que cuenta pocos afios, cuando ve su 
texto corregido y tachado por su propio maestro. 

El obstaculo que estos textos tienen para su empleo eficaz en los dos 
estados a que aludo consiste en que estos libros han sido escritos a vistas 
claras para nifios del primer afio hasta el tercer afio y cuando mas, cuarto 
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afio, mientras que en Texas la ensefianza del espafiol empieza en el tercer 
afio y en Nuevo México, en el quinto. El Libro Uno y el Libro Dos se 
delatan solos, pues estan impresos con el tipo de imprenta que imita el 
manuscrito, practica ésta que se emplea tnicamente en los textos para 
nifios del primer afio por ser mas simples los movimientos musculares que 
en ellos se emplean, lo cual invita al nifio a imitarlos. Ademas de esto, las 
historias de los libros en referencia tienen que ver con experiencias infan- 
tiles de nifios de muy corta edad, como son animales domésticos, mufiecas, 
pelotas, etc. Los tres libros siguientes, bien divididos en cuanto a complica- 
cidn y dificultad de lenguaje, son, en contenido, continuacién de los otros. 
Sus historias llegan a compararse en madurez de experiencias con las de 
los libros de lectura empleados en el tercer afio de instruccién primaria en 
este pais. 

Aunque los autores de “Amigos Panamericanos” aseguren que se puede 
empezar a usar estos libros en cualquiera de los afios de instruccién pri- 
maria, salta a la vista que, de hacerse esto, resultaria una diferencia entre 
el interés del alumno y el contenido de los textos que seria contraproducente 
a los propésitos de esta ensefianza. 

Y esto es exactamente lo que ha ocurrido en Nuevo México. En este 
estado se cometié el error de adoptar oficialmente dichos textos para la 
ensefianza del espafiol en los afios elementales. De los ocho mil alumnos 
que estudian espafiol en la actualidad en estas escuelas en Nuevo México, 
empezando con el quinto afio, como lo especifica la ley, mas de seis mil son 
nifios hispanoparlantes, quienes, por limitado que tengan su vocabulario 
en espafiol, hablan la lengua con muchos miles de palabras. La serie 
“Amigos Panamericanos” no logré despertar interés por la lengua ni por 
lo que a través de ella se quiere hacer, no solamente en los nifios de habla 
espafiola, para quienes el lenguaje es demasiado elemental, sino también 
en los de habla inglesa, por las razones ya sefialadas y porque estos libros 
de lectura no animan grandemente el empleo de la lengua oral, que es el 
deseo primordial de los nifios de habla inglesa. Afortunadamente, los 
maestros se dieron cuenta de esta inadaptacién muy al principio de emplear 
estos libros y ellos mismos, por propia iniciativa, los han desechado. 

Otra serie de estos textos consiste de tres libros pequefios. “Espafiol que 
funciona” es el titulo de la serie. El libro primero se titula Diciendo y 
Haciendo, 75 paginas ; el libro segundo, Diciendo, Haciendo y Leyendo, 115 
paginas, y el libro tercero, El Viaje de Lucia y Manuel, 98 paginas. La 
autora es Elida Wills, Southgate School, Corpus Christi, Texas. Banks 
Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas, publicd estos libros en 1941. 

Estos textos no son en realidad libros de lectura, pues que basan su 
ensefianza en situaciones gramaticales, aunque no presenten reglas de 
gramiatica. Las lecciones de los tres libros se basan en unidades de palabras, 
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que empiezan con substantivos, se relacionan con verbos sencillos para dar 
sentido a las oraciones y se complican después con ilustraciones del uso 
de los tiempos principales de muchos verbos. La autora trata de ensefiar 
el espafiol en estos libros como lengua compuesta de palabras de uso 
indudablemente frecuente, pero arregladas en ideas desconectadas de ex- 
periencias que sdlo cobran significado cuando las anima una actividad con 
la cual el nifio se identifica personalmente y en la cual se siente participar. 
Sélo entonces, la lengua es algo vivo y prometedor en sorpresas y 
actividades que para el nifio no tienen las oraciones sueltas. En otras 
palabras, para despertar interés por el idioma en los alumnos de las 
escuelas primarias, el idioma debe ofrecerles en lenguaje a su alcance 
historias que despierten su curiosidad y mantengan su interés. La serie 
de “Espafiol que funciona” no hace esto. De ahi su mayor defecto. 

El lenguaje es mejor que el empleado en “Amigos Panamericanos,” 
aunque no le falten cosas como “El col es una legumbre,” libro primero, 27 ; 
o como “Yo estiro el carro y el coche,” (en vez de “tiro del”), libro 
segundo, 88. 

La presentacién de esta serie de libros no es muy atractiva. Basta ver 
libros de lectura en inglés como Fun with Dick and Jane por William 
Gale, o como el texto cubano Libro tercero de lectura por Alfred M. 
Aguayo para convencerse que un libro moderno no puede ser inferior en 
apariencia a los que se usan corrientemente en otros cursos sin arriesgarse 
a una comparacién desventajosa. Esto es sobre todo de suma importancia 
cuando se trata de una materia tan nueva como el estudio de una lengua 
extranjera cuya forma de presentarla puede tener influencia decisiva en 
la actitud del nifio. El nifio que haya usado el libro Fun with Dick and Jane 
y tenga despyés que emplear uno de la serie “Espafiol que funciona,” no 
se sentira con muchas ganas de hojear este ultimo muchas veces. 

Y Ilegamos a la tercera serie de los textos que se hallan en mi poder. 
Consta de dos libros que se titulan Mi Libro Espafiol, Libro Uno, 99 
paginas, y Libro Dos, 107 paginas. Los autores son E. E. Mireles, R. B. 
Fisher y Jovita G. Mireles. Los publicéh W. S. Benson and Company, 
Austin, Texas, en 1941. 

Antes de hacer la resefia de estos textos, debo mencionar la declaracién 
que se hace en ellos en la advertencia introductoria a los maestros. Se dice: 
“Aunque es de mucho valor que los maestros sepan hablar espajfiol, no es 
esencial que conozcan a- fondo el idioma, ya que pueden ellos mismos ir 
aprendiéndolo al mismo tiempo que sus alumnos si presentan sus lecciones 
con cuidado y tal como lo indicamos.” Esta aseveracién implica que el 
maestro puede ir aprendiendo la lengua al mismo tiempo que al alumno, 
lo cual, precisa decirlo, es absurdo e inaceptable. 
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La ensefianza del espafiol y de otras lenguas extranjeras en los Estados 
Unidos ha sufrido muchas justas criticas por su incapacidad de demostrar 
mayores progresos visibles. Gran parte de este fracaso se debe a la falta 
de preparacién de los maestros, no solamente en cuanto a conocimiento de 
la materia, sino también a los procedimientos pedagégicos que deben 
emplearse en su ensefianza. 

Es de suponerse que no es facil hallar de momento suficientes maestros 
preparados para ensefiar a setenta y cinco mil alumnos, como los que en 
Texas empiezan a estudiar espafiol en las escuelas elementales, pero la 
solucién del problema no esta en hacer que lo ensefien personas que no 
pueden tener la pronunciacién, ni el ritmo, ni la cultura de la lengua. 

Los dos volimenes de Mi Libro Espajiol estan bien escritos. De vez en 
cuando se nota la omisién de acentos, pero esto es de facil remedio. Mas 
grave es descubrir que “Siempre comemos trigo o cebada con fruta y 
leche” (Libro Dos, 43). Acaso los autores quisieron decir avena. Asi mismo, 
llaman acelgas a las espinacas (Libro Dos, 39). Fuera de esto, el lenguaje 
es correcto. 

El plan del libro es también muy aceptable. El material de lectura se 
basa en historias descriptivas de situaciones y de experiencias comunes. 
Siguen al material de lectura medidos ejercicios de vocabulario con idea 
de utilizar oralmente las palabras empleadas en la historia. Esto esta muy 
bien, puesto que lo que se desea principalmente es ensefiar a hablar con 
ayuda de la lectura. Cabria preguntarse solamente si hay armonia cuantita- 
tiva entre el material de lectura y los ejercicios. Si las historias fueran 
mas largas, acaso proporcionarian mas motivos para los ejercicios orales. 
Estas historias, como decia, son descriptivas. Me parece que las narraciones 
descriptivas tienen mucho menos valor para despertar interés, ya que el 
interés es nuestra mayor preocupaciOn, que las historias en las que hay 
accion animada, juego y humor. Entendamos que los maestros se las 
tienen que ver con nifios del tercer afio de instruccién primaria, es decir, 
con nifios de ocho afios, edad en la que los pequefios estan ansiosos de 
descubrimientos y de travesuras. Y ya sé que no es facil amoldar un vo- 
cabulario elemental, como tiene que ser el de una lengua que se empieza 
a ensefiar, al nivel exacto del interés del alumno para quien se escribe el 
texto. Pero hay que hacerlo. 

Los autores de Mi Libro Espafiol estan de acuerdo en que en las 
escuelas elementales de Texas se debe ensefiar el espafiol a los nifios de 
habla inglesa al mismo tiempo que a los nifios de habla espafiola. A estos 
sefiores les anima la idea y el deseo de mejorar las relaciones tirantes que 
existen en ese estado entre las dos razas y creen que el estudio del espajiol 
es el medio por el cual pueden lograr destruir los prejuicios raciales y 
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contribuir a la formacién de un sentimiento panamericanista. Laudable es 
el propésito, pero conviene analizar si es posible alcanzar estas finalidades 
con este sistema. 

La poblacién hispanoamericana de Texas es numerosisima. Gran parte 
de ella la componen mexicanos de México y los hijos de éstos nacidos en 
este pais. El espafiol es lengua corriente entre ellos, por mas que en las 
escuelas elementales, los nifios sdlo hayan estudiado hasta hoy el inglés. 
Estos nifios hispanoamericanos, por falseada que tengan su lengua 
espafiola, lo hablan todavia con un vocabulario que pasa facilmente de 
diez mil palabras, sin contar derivados, ni personas o tiempos de los verbos, 
otros que no sean palabras de raiz diferente. 

En Nuevo México, donde hay mucha menos influencia mexicana 
reciente, la poblacién hispanoamericana nativa, que compone el cincuenta 
por ciento de la poblacién total del estado, habla el espafiol con una riqueza 
de vocabulario que asombraria a los que pretenden menospreciarla sin 
conocerla bien. Varios afios de estudio intenso serian necesarios para que un 
nifio de habla inglesa pudiera competir con estos nifios de habla espafiola. 

La idea, pues, de tener desde un principio en la misma clase, recibiendo 
la misma instruccién, a los nifios de las dos razas, resultaria inevitable- 
mente en que el énfasis de la ensefianza del espafiol recaeria en uno de los 
dos grupos. Si se pone el énfasis de la ensefianza en los nifios de habla 
inglesa, como parece que es el caso en Texas, el nifio de habla espafiola 
sufrira innecesariamente al no aprovechar de su curso de espafiol, como 
seria el caso si esta ensefianza lo tuviera en cuenta también a él, basandose 
en lo que ya sabe para hacerlo progresar en la medida de sus conocimientos 
y capacidad. El nifio de habla espafiola sufrira también perdiendo interés 
por su propia lengua, ya que, después de las primeras clases y pasada la 
novedad, se convencera que sdlo se trata de repetir cosas ya para él 
conocidas y faciles. De ocurrir esto, se habra hecho un positivo dafio a la 
causa del espafiol y del panamericanismo. Si se cambia el énfasis de la 
ensefianza y la recibe el nifio de habla espafiola, el riesgo sera atin mayor, 
pues el nifio de habla inglesa se desalentar4 muy pronto ante la imposibilidad 
de competir con quien le lleva tanta ventaja. 

Esto no quiere decir que sea necesaria una segregacién completa, cosa 
que, por otra parte, seria justificable desde el punto de vista pedagdgico, 
sino que la instruccién debe forzosamente ser diferente. De hacerse esto, 
no creo que la causa del panamericanismo sufriria en nada. Antes bien, 
me parece que las relaciones de los alumnos se fundarian en un interés 
verdadero por parte de ambos grupos en el estudio de esta lengua y 
tendrian como base el progreso que hicieran separadamente en la medida 
de sus conocimientos previos y de la capacidad de cada uno de ellos. 
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Dewey AMNER 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


b ? Soe I was engaged in graduate study at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Professor W. S. Hendrix often directed attention to the literary 
periodicals of nineteenth-century Spain. Perhaps that is the origin of my 
interest in the literary and popular magazines of Hispanic America. What- 
ever the source of the initial impulse, this has become for me a deeply 
interesting field of activity. I shall begin by stating briefly the limitations 
of the material, and then give an account of what I have found and how 
I have been able to use it. 

I have in my possession a copy of La Revista Americana de Buenos 
Aires, dated 1936, which gives a list of some four thousand periodicals 
published in the Spanish language. In Buenos Aires alone some five hun- 
dred weekly, fortnightly, and monthly periodicals are published.* Five 
hundred probably does not equal the number of publications of New York 
City or Chicago, but it is a respectable number. The largest circulation of 
any Spanish-language magazine has been claimed by Para Ti, the women’s 
weekly of Buenos Aires, well-known throughout Spanish America, with 
a circulation of 300,000 more or less. The United States is the place of 
publication of Selecciones del Reader's Digest, which now claims over 
400,000 circulation and also claims the largest circulation in Spanish. 

From Sao Paulo I have received copies of the Italian language monthly 
Augusta, edited by Lina Terzi. As recently as last summer it came in an 
envelope which bore the statement that it “é la rivista di maggiore cir- 
colazione in Brasile.” Editor Terzi was the only editor in Brazil to answer 
my first letter (composed in Spanish). However, a number of excellent 
publications, among them the Revista Brasileira de Estatistica, came from 
Brazil subsequently. 

As compared to the United States, definite limitations are imposed on 
periodicals in most of Spanish America by economic conditions and by 
limited markets, due in part to national boundaries, but more particularly 
to limited transportation facilities. There is probably no other literary 
market in the world comparable to that in the United States as regards 


* Read at the meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
- Central West and South, Detroit, Michigan, April 18, 1942. 

*A. C. Wilgus, The Development of Hispanic America, New York, 1941, p. 371 
(Argentina) : “In the capital are over five hundred weekly, fortnightly, and monthly 
periodicals.” 
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extent and accessibility. So far as I have been able to learn, however, there 
is no other region outside of the United States which has magazines in 
number and variety comparable to those of Hispanic America. Since my 
earliest attempts to acquire copies of these magazines, I have noted 
numerous developments, including a considerable increase in quantity and 
improvements in appearance. 

Now a word as to the steps taken to acquire the collection. In the sum- 
mer of 1936 I visited Mexico and brought back a few copies of periodicals. 
The following winter I urged students to get their own subscriptions to 
the monthly Mapa, a Mexican travel-magazine, attractively illustrated, 
costing $1.00 a year. In March of 1937 I gave a questionnaire to all Denison 
University students asking them to indicate what languages they were able 
to read, whether they had ever subscribed to a foreign language periodical, 
and if they would like to do so. About a fourth of them said yes, they 
would be interested. This was simply an expression of a favorable attitude, 
a resource up to that time almost completely unsuspected and unused. It 
meant little in terms of immediate paid subscriptions. 

In April of the same year I sent one hundred copies of a mimeographed 
letter to publishers of as many periodicals, selected from a list published 
in the Cuban monthly Espectador Habanero (now discontinued). Here 
again was found an unsuspected resource, for fully half of the publishers 
responded generously with copies of their publications. About twenty of 
them sent a number of copies; several sent continuous subscriptions. The 
respectable collection thus initiated was later supplemented by a visit to 
the Pan American Union Library in Washington. Subsequently I have 
sent, in exchange, one hundred copies of the Denison University student 
literary quarterly Portfolio, and later the Alumni Bulletin, as well as 
about one hundred and fifty copies of two additional mimeographed let- 
ters inviting publishers to send fresh sample copies. I have written to 
diplomatic offices, but with slight results. A fair majority of publishers 
and dealers have gladly traded sample copies for publicity, though I be- 
lieve the generous response has resulted from more than a little of altruistic 
goodwill, seasoned with hemisphere-consciousness, which is better devel- 
oped in Spanish America than in the United States. 

That is the history of our collection of Hispanic American literary and 
popular periodicals, which includes “recent” copies of some two hundred 
titles, nearly all of them represented by more than one number. 

Now as regards the purpose which these magazines have served. In the 
first place I wanted to ask every student who could read Spanish to have 
his own personal subscription to a magazine. To this end it was advisable 
that samples be available to choose from. In the second place, once a col- 
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lection of magazines existed, it could be put to other uses. In fact, it has 
been displayed in a number of different places, as a whole or in part. 

It is not difficult to find reasons to urge students to subscribe to Spanish- 
language periodicals. I assume that all would approve of class use of such 
well-known classroom aids as El Eco, La Prensa, and others. For begin- 
ners, such reading material must be edited. Only at a later stage can 
“natural” language material be used. Even then it must be well-chosen. 
However, I firmly believe that before the end of the language course, the 
students, whether high-school or college, should have opportunities to ex- 
perience the language in as many real ways as possible, whether spoken 
and understood by people, directly or by radio, accompanied by actions 
on the stage and on the screen, or written or printed in various forms. If 
the language did not exist thus in actuality, there would have been some 
justification for the lately resounding plea to drop foreign language study 
in favor of something “more practical.”* Many of our texts are delightful, 
but in themselves provide no final justification for language study. 

One of the ubiquitous means of information and entertainment here at 
home is the popular magazine. Less exciting than the movie, less substantial 
than the best book, a well-chosen magazine gives more hours of informa- 
tion and entertainment per dollar than either. Every. fully-equipped home 
has its current magazines. An excellent monthly magazine published in 
Spanish outside of the United States can be had for prices ranging from 
fifty cents to ten dollars per year. Arrange it once and it lasts for a year! 

Political bias can develop from reading one newspaper or one maga- 
zine, or at least such bias can be aggravated. Similarly, our national press 
has sometimes failed to keep us in touch with Inter-American questions, 
though more recently it is apparent that a change has been coming about. 
For instance, for years there was almost no information about how Mexi- 
cans felt about the oil question. Such information had to be sought in the 
Mexican press. 

The rdle filled by books in the United States belongs in part to the 
literary journal or review in Hispanic America. This is one of those subtle, 
hardly definable differences. However, I believe it is a common observa- 
tion. Perhaps economic reasons foster a tendency to compress an idea 


into an article, when ready access to a larger book-buying public would 
result in a book. 


The virtue of the Denison Sigma Delta Pi Collection? of magazines is - 


not that it pretends to be complete, for I make no such claim, but in that 


* Not so “resounding” since Pearl Harbor. Ep. 
* The Collection has been circulated under the management of the Spanish Honor 
Society, Sigma Delta Pi. 
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an effort has been made to acquire the best or the most representative from 
every country, and in varied fields. The prospective student subscriber 
can examine copies of literary magazines from every main cultural center, 
such as Letras de México, Repertorio Americano, Atenea, Nosotros, Sur, 
and many others. There are periodicals of a general-news nature, such as 
Revista de Revistas, Todo, and Hoy of Mexico, Hoy and Zig-Zag of 
Chile, Pan of Buenos Aires, and El Grdéfico of Bogota. There are numerous 
“ladies’”” magazines, such as Alma Latina of Puerto Rico, Para Ti, and 
(for the luxury trade) Atléntida of Buenos Aires, Mentor of Montevideo, 
and Elite of Caracas. There are children’s “activities” magazines, like 
Figuritas and Billiken of Buenos Aires, or the new Ronda of Habana. 
Discussion magazines cut to the size of “Reader’s Digest” are Sintesis and 
Saber of Mexico, and there is a new one from Buenos Aires called Temas, 
which is advertised to sell for two pesos yearly (50 cents) and which I 
presume to be a defense-reaction to Selecciones at one dollar per year. 
The issues I have received appear to be excellent. There are sports maga- 
zines, like Deportes of Mexico and El Grdéfico of Buenos Aires. Buenos 
Aires has excellent farm magazines: La Chacra, El Campo, La Res. The 
last has a section in English which should be on the reading list of every 
United States cattleman. As described by a New York advertising firm, 
the Buenos Aires El Golfer Argentino is the world’s de-luxe golf maga- 
zine. Mexico’s Ferronales is worth a warm recommendation. 

In Santiago de Chile the Empresa Editorial Zig-Zag issues a number 
of low-priced serials, including story books, educational journals, “thrill- 
ers,” a style magazine named Elite (just in case you thought Elite was 
published only in Caracas). Buenos Aires has Criterio, representing the 
Catholic viewpoint, and México has La Voz Guadalupana. Supported by 
labor-leader Vicente Lombardo Toledano is Mexico’s Futuro. The liberal 
sociological viewpoint is supported by Claridad and Hechos e Ideas of 
Buenos Aires. Americanism is upheld by Jtinerario de América of Buenos 
Aires, América of Quito, published by the “Grupo América,” and América 
of Habana, which is truly hemispheric in policy. Travel is represented by 
Mexico’s Mapa, Argentina’s Turismo, Peru’s Turismo, and Turismo en 
el Uruguay. 

Of definitely popular character (like Liberty or Collier's) are Mexico’s 
Revista de Revistas, Todo, and México al Dia, and Havana’s Vanidades. 
Health is promoted by Viva Cien Afios from Argentina. Of interest to 
musicians are the new Revista Musical Mexicana and the Buenos Aires 
Mercurio Musical, besides the distinguished Uruguayan publications of 
Curt Lange. For radio programs I can recommend Radio Guia of Habana, 
and there are a half-dozen other radio magazines, such as Radio Chassis 
for the amateur. 
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I have mentioned only some of the more attractive items. If you want 
more information, there are available, in addition to the recently-prepared 
list of the Denison Collection, several lists of periodicals from the Pan 
American Union: Literary Periodicals, Sociological Journals, and Educa- 
tional Journals. In addition, the regular mimeographed publications of the 
Pan American Union, such as Panorama, give lists of periodicals newly 
received. These lists reveal splendid activity throughout Hispanic America. 
Many Hispanic American literary journals include a section on revistas, 
a feature not usually found in United States magazines. 

From this background of material we can ask our intermediate and 
advanced students to select a magazine which suits the individual interest 
and purse, one that he will read and enjoy; and we may even hope that 
the subscriber will wish to continue the subscription when he is no longer 
in our classes. 

Considering the fact that I have helped students to send in nearly one 
hundred subscriptions, there have been few losses of money. The best way, 
if money is to be sent directly to the publisher, is by a draft on a New 
York bank, not by postal money-order. There will be a delay of from ten 
days to three months, depending on the distances involved. Air mail to 
Buenos Aires saves a month. This year I sent in two subscriptions to 
Romance of Mexico, which we did not hear from. América, of Habana, 
has sometimes appeared irregularly and late. Care must be exercised in 
this regard, for some enterprises are not financially strong. When 
Espectador Habanero was discontinued, however, I received a refund for 
the balance of my subscription. 

When each member of the class has arranged for his magazine and 
some have received copies of it, we can begin asking for reports. Pro- 
cedures will not be the same as when each student has a copy of the same 
magazine or text. Reports can be given in a variety of ways. If there is 
time, each student may have an individual discussion-appointment, bring- 
ing a copy of his magazine. I have found it profitable to ask for a monthly 
written report from each student. The student examines his magazine, 
selects an article, and writes a summary in Spanish, which is brought to 
class and handed in. Or those who read aloud well can read their reports 
to the class, with a brief explanation in English, while the magazine is 
passed around the class. If the student can manage it, an oral explanation 
in Spanish may be even more effective. The advantage of having reports 
made in class is that the students all get a better perspective on the whole 
of Spanish America. Such a report may consume five or ten minutes, but 
it is time well-spent if not carried to excess. 

Since the subscriber’s reaction is the most important result of a sub- 
scription, we can afford to examine a few points. The background you 
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can count on is an acquaintance with our own publications. The mental 
comparison almost invariably is that the Spanish American material is 
physically inferior: it is poorly printed, some of the printing is blurred, 
the paper is often inferior, and many magazines look like rotogravure, 
which makes the print less clear. But the inferiority is more physical than 
mental, and the snobbishly upturned nose can be brought back into place 
by the realization that if the United States is the richest country in the 
world, it is but natural that other nations should be poorer, and that rela- 
tive state is reflected in the relative cost of paper and printing machinery. 
Economic levels also influence purchasing power, and may have more 
effect than literacy on the circulation of magazines. 

On leafing through a magazine the new reader is likely to be impressed 
and elated at the number of advertisements of our exports, from lipstick 
to automobiles and farm machinery. An examination of Mexico City’s 
daily Excelsior reveals the astonishing total of nearly four pages of movie 
announcements. Justifiable national pride is no great sin, but the novice 
needs to be reminded how that situation looks to the Spanish American. 
It clarifies the mind on oil expropriations and other efforts to develop 
local industries. It definitely broadens the outlook. 

When a girl subscribed to Para Ti, I found the situation much harder 
to explain. Para Ti is doubtless the widest-circulated Spanish-language 
publication (except Selecciones del Reader's Digest). On opening it we 
find much space devoted to stories translated from English. A direct 
result was that this particular subscriber did not feel proud of her maga- 
zine, especially in comparison with Atlantida. It helped somewhat to be 
able to point out that English-language writers were popular, but the 
student subscriber was disappointed in the magazine and disillusioned. 
From the first, my purpose has been to introduce the student to the avail- 
able evidences of Spanish language culture. Here was a revista in which 
Spanish Americans seemed to deny or neglect their own culture. I have 
not ceased to recommend Para Ti, but it is quite evident that Atldntida, 
put out by the same publisher, is more suitable from that point of view. 
Atléntida was the first choice last year and this year; it is in the luxury 
class, probably patterned after the French Jilustration. It satisfies the 
women students’ desire for something at equal or superior in appearance 
to the best women’s magazines here, and it is not too expensive. 

A perennial choice has been Mapa. Its theme is the Mexican landscape, 
natural and architectural, thus coinciding with a popular trend. It has 
excellent illustrations and is low in price. Since a change in managership 
last year it has been less prompt in coming. 

Mexico’s Hoy follows the example of Life and Time. Its greatest claim 
to distinction is its cover-designer, who in my opinion during the past two 
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years or more has done the world’s best work in that field. The United 
States citizen has been for the most part unaware of the forces in Hispanic 
America working for solidarity. The outstanding piece of journalism in 
the field was reported in Hoy for March 15, 1941. Daniel Morales made 
a three-months’ trip around the continent, interviewed the head of each 
of the twenty-one governments and secured photographs, and in the re- 
sulting article Hoy printed photographs of the journalist in the presence 
of every American president but one. The result is the strongest statement 
of American solidarity yet made outside of a Pan American Conference. 

The teacher’s inclination would naturally be to urge the student to 
choose one of the literary journals. In some cases my advice has been 
accepted, usually with bad results, for the subscriber cannot understand 
either the language or the ideas. The subject-matter is foreign to the 
student’s experience. Nosotros and Sur might be excellent after a study 
of Spanish or Spanish American literature, or after courses in philosophy, 
but they are unsuited to the usual college sophomore. The subscriber needs 
something within the limits of his knowledge and experience. This year, 
however, subscribers to Letras de México have apparently been satisfied. 

I have prepared a list of magazines to which my students have sub- 
scribed. There are others that are very attractive, and which I expect will 
in the future be selected, such as Temas Elegidos. The list gives title, 
address, frequency, and price, with sometimes a hint as to the subject- 
matter. Prices are not guaranteed, since they sometimes change. The 
postal rates are favorable, nearly everywhere amounting to a subsidy. 

The effect that war conditions will have on printing and delivery is 
naturally beyond my knowledge, though I believe that the United States 
Government will make every effort to maintain and increase intellectual 
intercourse with other American countries. Letters are censored, packages 
are examined, deliveries are slower, but I can see no reason to give up 
this project, except to exercise additional care lest losses of money and 
disappointment at not receiving publications should cause resentment. 

To summarize and conclude, I will say that the Hispanic American 
countries possess a flourishing periodical press which the Spanish teaching 
profession of the United States is not yet utilizing to the fullest advantage. 
These revistas can give the student another experience in languages, can 
show him a great deal about life in neighboring countries, can satisfy a 
wide variety of interests, tastes and opinions, can introduce the student to 
a means of keeping up and using his additional language in a practical 
interesting way, can contribute to the growth of international understand- 
ing, and can be obtained with a minimum of difficulty and expense. A 
subscription to one of these magazines ought to be expected of every 
student who reads Spanish. 
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In order to stimulate information I shall risk the statement that so far 
as I know there is in the United States no comparable collection of Revistas 
aside from the Library of the Pan American Union and probably the ex- 
change collections of some commercial houses and publishers.* 

It is while the copies are recent that they can best be used as a display. 
I would be happy to lend them to responsible groups or schools. The 
project might in this way develop into a permanent traveling “Feria de la 


Revista Americana.” 


Following is a list of the magazines named in the preceding pages, giving 
title, frequency, price per year in dollars when available, and address : 


Atma LatTINA semanal 
$5.00 

Apartado 3589 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 


America mensual $2.00 
Prado 116 
Habana, Cuba 


America trimestral 
Flores No. 2, Casilla 75 
Quito, Ecuador 


ATENEA mensual $2.25 
Libreria Nascimento 
Santiago de Chile 


ATLANTIDA mensual 
$5.00m/n ($1.25 US) 

Azopardo y México 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Aucusta mensile 24$000 
(milreis) 

Rua Benjamin Constant, 
77 

Sao Paulo, Brasil 


BILLIKEN semanal 
$13.00m.n (about $3.25 
US) 

Editorial Atlantida 

Azopardo y México 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Ex Campo mensual $6.00 
m/n 

Sarmiento 412 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


CLARIDAD mensual $5.00 
m/n 

San José 1641 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


CRITERIO semanal $10.00 
m/n 

Alsina 840 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


La CHACRA quincenal 
$1.50 

Editorial Atlantida 

Azopardo y México 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Deportes semanal $4.50 
Calle de Vallarta, 1 
México, D.F., México 


semanal $7.00 
Apartado 9 
Caracas, Venezuela 


mensual $2.00 
Empresa Editorial Zig- 


Zag 
Casilla 84-D 


Santiago, Chile 


EXxcetsior diario 
Bucareli 17 
México, D.F., México 


FERRONALES mensual 
$1.00 

Avenida Juarez 76, Dep 
810 

México, D.F., México 


FicuritTas semanal (dur- 
ing school) $10.00m/n 

Avenida de Mayo 570 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Futuro mensual $1.00 
Calle Rosales 24-26 
México, D.F., México 


Et ARGENTINO 
mensual $10.00m/n 
Editorial Atlantida 
Azopardo y México 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Et GrAFico semanal 
$4.80 

Abdias Cortés M. 

Calle 14, No. 8-74 

Bogota, Colombia 


Et GrAFico semanal 
$13.00m/n 

Editorial Atlantida 

Azopardo y México 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


* My friend Dr. Harry J. Russell of Miami University tells me that he has an 
extensive collection of Argentine periodicals. 
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Hecuos £ IpeEAs mensual 
$4.60m/n 

Rivadavia 755 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Hoy semanal $8.00 
Editorial Ercilla 
Santiago, Chile 


Hoy semanal $10.00 
Calle de Vallarta, 1 
México, D.F., México 


ITINERARIO DE AMERICA 
mensual 

20 centavos por nimero 

Dir. Atilio Garcia Mellid 

Rincén 233 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Letras DE men- 
sual $1.25 

Ed. O. G. Barreda 

Avenida Sierra Nevada 
425 

Lomas de Chapultepec, 
D.F. 

México 


Mapa mensual $1.00 
Paseo de la Reforma, 46 
México, D.F., México 


MENTOR mensual $2.00 
Colonia 1221 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Mercurio MusIcaL 
mensual $2.00 

Camara del Comercio 
Musical 

Florida 259, Primer Piso 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


México at Dfa quin- 
cenal $2.50 

Apartado 2076 

México, D.F., México 


Nosotros mensual $4.00 
Bartolomé Mitre, 811 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Pan semanal $10.00m/n 
Sarmiento 559 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Para Tr semanal 
$13.00m/n 

Editorial Atlantida 

Azopardo y México 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


La PRENSA diario 
Avenida de Mayo 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Rapio CHAssIs quincenal 
$1.50 

277 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Rapio Gufa mensual 
$1.50 

Obrapia 362 

Habana, Cuba 


REPERTORIO AMERICANO 

Semanario de cultura 
hispanica 

J. Garcia Monge 

Correos: Letra X 

San José, Costa Rica 


La Res quincenal $2.50 

Avenida Roque Saenz 
Pefia 760 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


La Revista AMERICANA 
DE Buenos bi- 
mestral 

Saenz Pefia 530 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Revista Musicau Mexi- 
CANA quincenal $2.00 

Licenciado Verdad, 5 

México, D.F., México 


REvIsTA DE REvISTAS 
semanal $9.00 mex. 
Bucareli 17, Apartado 

120 bis. 
México, D.F., México 


Ronpa mensual $1.00 
Apartado 2292 
Habana, Cuba 


SABER mensual $2.00 
Editora Mexicana, S.A. 
Apartado Postal 2076 
México, D.F., México 


Sfintesis mensual $2.00 
Avenida Juarez, 4 
México, D.F., México 


Sur mensual $10.00m/n 
Viamonte 548 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Temas ELEGIpos mensual 
$2.00m/n 

Editorial Rios 

Lezica 4464 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Topo semanario $4.00 
Avenida Juarez, 87 
México, D.F., México 


Turismo mensual (Gra- 
tis a socios del Club) 

Organo del Touring Club 
Argentino 

Tacuari 16 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Turismo mensual $2.00 

Organo del Touring Club 
Peruano 

Apartado 2138 

Lima, Pert 


TurIsMoO EN EL Urv- 
(Free distribu- 
tion abroad) 

Dir.: Juan Carlos Men- 
doza 

Calle Sarandi 659 

Montevideo, Uruguay 


VANIDADES quincenal 
$3.00 

Editorial Carteles, S.A. 

Avenida Menocal y Pefi- 
alver 

Habana, Cuba 
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Viva Cren ANos bimen- La Voz GuapaLuPpANA Zi1G-ZaG semanal $4.00 
sual $7.00m/n mensual $3.00 mex. Empresa Editorial Zig- 


Apartado Postal 16 Zag 
Calle Rivadavia 3250 Villa Gustavo A. Madero Casilla 84-D 


Buenos Aires, Argentina México, D.F., México Santiago de Chile 


A MILLION SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR SPANISH 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES! 


(A supplementary note by Professor Amner.) 


Americans of the United States can, and should, become more familiar 
with the magazines of Hispanic America. The best way to do this is to look 
at and read them. Every teacher could subscribe to one or more. Still more 
important is the fact that others, who have attained some reading knowledge 
of Spanish, can subscribe, singly or in groups. For example, each of the 
members of a group could select and subscribe to one, and exchange his 
copies for others. Aside from the several millions of United States citizens 
who speak Spanish as their native tongue, there must be a great number 
who could profit from such reading. 

A million such subscribers may at first seem an impossible goal. There 
are, however, several United States publications each of which has or has 
had over a million circulation. Some of these circulate throughout Spanish 
America. To reciprocate is only just. Wartime conditions present difficul- 
ties but do not necessarily prevent progress in this direction. Magazines 
may be lost in transit. Less firmly established publications may have to dis- 
continue. But those from nearer countries, such as Mexico and Cuba, are 
not so seriously affected by transportation difficulties, and some of those 
from Argentina are well worth the risk of a few dollars. Some may ask, 
Will not this program unduly burden carrying facilities? We need not 
hesitate to say that it will not, certainly in view of the benefits, and more- 
over, restrictions would in that case also affect our own national publica- 
tions. 

The benefits to be expected from such a program far outweight the cost. 
To mention only a few: more direct and realistic contacts with cultural 
institutions of Spanish America; economic encouragement for their pub- 
lishers ; stimulated intellectual life ; a better feeling toward us ; more knowl- 
edge of our Good Neighbors among us; a greater degree of reality in the 
study of the Spanish language. 

[Professor Amner has indicated his willingness to act as a central in- 
formation agency. He will be glad to know about any plans to adopt his sug- 
gestions.—EpIToR. 
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CASTILHO E AS SUAS ADAPTACOES 
PORTUGUESAS DE MOLIERE 


Jacos ORNSTEIN 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


MOVIMENTO romantico em Portugal deveu o seu impeto e a 

sua inspiracdo a tres homens: Garrett, Castello Branco, e Castilho.* 
Dos trés o menos romfntico, pode-se afirmar com razao, era Castilho, 
quem, no fundo, era dedicado aos principios do Classicismo e cuja prin- 
cipal concesséo ao movimento romantico era o interesse que exhibia pelo 
periodo medioeval, como fonte de temas. Na verdade foi principalmente 
poeta, porém, dedicou-se 4 ambiciosa empreza de apresentar as obras 
primas da literatura estrangeira aos compatriotas—pesava-lhe muito a 
escandalosa ignorancia que éstes mostravam da literatura europea em 
geral. Mas accrescentava sempre que tinha o desejo de adaptar mais que o 
de traduzir. Em suma, o que queria era “nacionalisar” e aqui temos a 
chave do método castilhense. Ainda que fésse quasi cego de nascimento, 
valentemente conseguiu familiarisar-se com a literatura europea, com 
emphase especial sébre as letras latinas e francesas. E importante notar 
que freqiientava a Universidade de Coimbra numa época quando André 
Chénier era 0 poeta em voga entre um grupo de jovens francdphilos. Estes 
até adoptaram pseudénimos franceses e compuseram versos 4 la Chénier. 
Com tais antecedentes, Castilho achava-se em boas condigdes para na- 
cionalisar, usando o termo propio délle, os classicos franceses. 

A enorme empreza do poeta portugués era, além disso, parte dum 
projeto geral concebido sob o titulo: Livraria Cldssica Portuguesa.* Ini- 
ciando a série quando j4 gozava de muita fama literaria e dum grande 
circulo de leitores, era-lhe facil interessar os compatriotas em quaisquer 
obras de que quisesse tratar. 

Imbuido do fervor tipico do romantismo de “re-crear” o passado, 
procurou nacionalisar um favorito pessoal—o francés Moliére. Reflectiu 
esta preferéncia para o dramaturgo adaptando quasi o inteiro repertério 
1875. 

*A maior parte da Livraria incluia obras latinas, francesas e alemas, Porém, as 
suas tentativas com a literatura alem4 resultaram bastante infelizes. Pouco versado 
na lingua alema, baseou o Fausto portugués numa traducdo francesa. Desta forma 
suscitou a assim-chamada “questao do Fausto”, motivo de critica severa de parte dos 
seus contemporaneos. Vejam: Fidelino de Figueiredo, Historia da literatura romén- 


tica, Lisboa, 1913, 148. 
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déste. Mantendo os titulos e as caracteristicas superficiais das pecas, 
adaptou as obras seguintes: 


Le Médecin malgré lui—1666 O Médico 4 forsa—1869 

Le Tartufe—1664-1669 O Tartufo—1870 
L’Avare—1668 O Avarento—1871 

Les Femmes Savantes—1672 As Sabichonas—1872 

Le Misanthrope—1666 O Misanthropo—1874 

Le Malade Imaginaire—1673 O Doente do Scisma—1878 


A iultima pega mencionada, consta-nos, foi estreiada em 7 de marco de 
1874, no Theatro do Gymnasio de Lisbéa. Mas a versao final para a 
Livraria Classica Portuguesa apareceu postimamente em 1878. A judgar 
pelas opinides contemporaneas accessiveis, a estreia nao foi recebida com 
ovagoes, nem tampouco foi representada esta pega muitas vezes depois. 

Ja que a adaptagao portuguesa do Malade Imaginaire foi a ultima 
na série Molierense, offerece, melhor do que as precedentes, o melhor 
exemplo da técnica e dos métodos de Castilho. O Doente do Scisma, assim 
como as outras obras de Moliére, foi escrito em forma poética. Sendo o 
romantico portugués poeta, isto s6 ja era um outro aspecto do seu plano” 
de reprodugao artistica. E’ supérfluo dizer que as exigéncias do verso 
causaram Ooperar um maior afastamento do original francés, do que o que 
teria occurrido no caso duma versao em prosa. 

A primeira cousadigna de notar ¢ que Castilho nao procurava sujeitar-se 
aos problemas sociaes ventilados nas pecas francesas. E patente que os 
temas do século dezassete francés nao poderiam ser tomados a sério no 
Portugal da ultima parte do século dezanove. O poeta lisboeta contentou-se 
em produzir comédias para entreter e agradar aos compatriotas portu- 
gueses, sem preocupacdes sociais. 

Seguindo o plano geral do dramaturgo francés, Castilho, fiel 4 missao 
de nacionalisar, converte em portugueses as personagens e as suas acoes. 
Baptisados com nomes portugueses, perdem até nisto a sua personalidade 
gallica. O pobre Argan recebe a nome pouco lisongeiro de Simplicio 
Déres, O Purgon ja nao se chama assim, senao o Doutor Cosme, o irmao 
de Argan esta apelidado Geraldo, etc. 

Falando ainda de cambios externos, Castilho toma-se a liberdade de 
eliminar scenas inteiras. Faltam, por exemplo, o prélogo e os tres interactos 
do Malade Imaginaire. O mondlogo inicial de Argan acha-se grandemente 
condensado, assim como o dialogo entre Angélique e Cléante (o que 
Moliére chama o “duet”). Além disso, em lugar do “clystére” ou lavadura, 


que o ajudante de Purgon quer administrar a Argan, o escritor fala duma 
“fomentacao.” 


* As referéncias neste artigo estéo baseadas sobre a edigdo de 1878, da Academia 
Real das Sciencias, de Lisbéa. 
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Estes cambios, porém, sao apenas as observagdes mais importantes 
que se possam fazer sdbre o método de Castilho. Sem duvida, a tendéncia 
mais constante visivel no autor portugués é a de amplificagao e de circun- 
locugdo. Moliére é breve, apothegmatico e conciso—Castilho é tudo o con- 
trario: verboso e demasiadamente obvio. Parece obsessionado pelo excessivo 
desejo de se mostrar grande humorista. Um exemplo da sua maneira de 
querer sobrepassar ao modélo francés, é o seguinte: 


Le Malade Imaginaire O Doente do Scisma 
Argan: Monsieur Purgon m’a dit Simplicio: 
de me promener le matin dans ma ... Hum! Hum! 
chambre, douze allées et douze venues: doze voltas em jejum 
mais j’ai oublié si c’est en long, ou en _—ina sala. Precisamente 
large. Doze dei eu: mas nao sei 
(Acte II, scéne 2) tenho uma confusa idea 


que por descuido assentei, 
doze em vez de diizia e meia, 
E outra! Nem tomei sentido 
(nao ha distracgio egual!) 
Se eram voltas ao comprido 
ao largo, ou na diagonal 
Que estado! 
(Edigio citada, pag.77). 


Outro exemplo: Toinette assegura ao hypochondriaco que quisera vé-lo 
entregue a innumeraveis doengas (Acte II, scéne 9) mas o “médico” 
portugués accrescenta que desejaria vé-lo com os dois pés na sepultura e 
com a lingua espichada: 

até gostava, meu caro 

de o ver muito mais afflicto, 


com ambos os pés na cova, 
e a lingua toda de féra! 


(pag.187). 
Ao fim, 0 muito offendido M. Purgon, para castigar o desobediente doente, 
deseja-lhe todas as doencgas conhecidas pelo homem, mas o médico portu- 
gués vai mais longe, desejando a éste uma morte irrevogavel, para nao 
ser elle tad louco a proxima vez: 


Morra, e para a outra vez 
nao seja doido. 


Comtudo, nao € sempre o anelo de intensificar o humor de Moliére que 
explica a amplificagdo da verséo portuguesa. Sempre que se trate do amor, 
Castilho faz com que as personagens se entreguem a didlogos longos 
apaixonados, em marcado contraste 4 fria mesura das palavras francesas. 
Eis um exemplo: 


>, 
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Le Malade Imaginaire O Doente do Scisma 
Angélique: . . . la demande qu’on tal foi o excesso 
vous a faite est un effet de l’inclina- do amor que nos tomou aos dois 
tion que, dés cette premiére vue, nous no mesmo instante 
avons prise l'un pour I’autre, que nao me pude oppor 4 sua 
(Acte I, scéne 5). pressa amante 


de me pedir ao pae. 
Seguem muitas outras linhas nas quais Angélica expressa a sua ilimitada 
paixao, a que sé aparece numa forma moderada e comedida na peca 
francesa. Tao inquieta é, confessa, que receia que até o ar lho prive: 


Temo que o ar m’o furte; adoro-o. A minha vida 


vida nao pode ser; sem ser a d’elle unida. 
Nao achas? 


(Acto I, scena 4, pag.12). 
Apenas sao mera coincidéncia estas modificagdes romanticas. Sao bem 
conhecidas a extrema sentimentalidade dos portugueses, a qualidade 
lacrimosa dos seus versos, e a sua excessiva dedicacdo a expressdes 
exageradas sObre o amor. Podemos ver nisto outra manifestagao da 
tipica melancolia—a profunda nostalgia da alma portuguesa. 

Por lusitandéphilo que se seja, nado se pode afirmar que Castilho consiga 
superar ao mestre francés. Porém, nao fica justo censural-o por isto, ja 
que o fim delle s6 era de adaptar e de divulgar. Na verdade, peca seria- 
mente sob varios pontos de vista: primeiro, pela desmesurada indulgéncia 
em “apartes”, em segundo lugar, por uma sobreabundancia de rudes 
epitetos, imprecagdes, e do excesso de linguagem vulgar e da rua poésta na 
bocca de pessoas que suppdmos cultas. 

Em resumo, a Livraria Classica Portuguesa, nao tem sido muito louvada 
pelos criticos portugueses. Apesar de concederem-lhe mérito na sua lirica, 
nao applaudiram as suas tentativas dramaticas. Figueiredo, ultima auto- 
ridade sdbre este autor, ve o principal valor das pegas na sua exceléncia 
como modelos de prosa portuguesa e pouco mais: 

Sao uma fonte copiosa e valiosa para o estudo da boa linguagem portuguesa 
e nao sera superflua a sua consulta por futuros diccionaristas.* 

Tudo isto é de importancia para o estudo da literatura duma nacad 
que, desde o dia da lirica cortes gallego-portuguesa, com excegdo das 
isoladas figuras de Camdes e de Ega de Queiroz, tem sido histéricamente 
recipiente mais bem que agente de influéncia literaria nos paises latinos. 
Portugal possue uma literatura imitativa e foi precisamente este fato que 
occasionou a formacdo da Escola de Coimbra, a que nos tltimos anos 
do século dezanove, revoltou com tanto afinco contra a tendéncia lamen- 
tavel lusitana de imitar e de adaptar. 


* Fidelino de Figueiredo, Estudos de literatura, tomo I, Lisbéa, 1917, 141. 


EL IDIOMA Y EL PUEBLO 


HERNANDO TELLEZ 
“El Liberal,” Bogoté, Colombia 


‘4 EVOLUCION popular de los idiomas—y parece que no hay otro 
género de evolucién al respecto—es un fendmeno que se presta a 
sabrosas y excelentes consideraciones de variada indole. Ante todo esta el 
hecho de la facil y rapida aclimatacién social—llamémosla asi—de los 
nuevos giros, de las nuevas expresiones, de las nuevas metaforas, de los 
nuevos tropos, de los nuevos materiales con que se va enriqueciendo, dicen 
unos, con que se va desfigurando, dicen otros, el respectivo idioma, gracias 
al concurso de circunstancias exteriores, impuestas por la vida misma de 
las sociedades humanas y su desarrollo o su decadencia. 

La mision de las academias del lenguaje ha sido denigrada muchas veces, 
con notorias ligereza e injusticia, que tienen como base un error inicial de 
apreciacion. No es cierto que las academias de tal indole, como rezan la 
mayoria de sus estatutos, tengan por finalidad exclusiva montar la guardia 
en el palacio de los idiomas, controlar con su policia el uso y el abuso de las 
palabras, expedir para ellas un seguro de vida y extender para otras, para 
muchas otras, una solemne partida de defuncién. No. La verdadera misién 
de las academias podria ser mas simple y mas Util: dar carta de naturaleza 
a las adquisiciones que la evolucién del lenguaje hace para si. Es ésa una 
misiOn a la cual no puede esquivarse ninguna academia, ni ningiin académico, 
cualquiera que sea su autoridad o su prestigio, porque el verdadero duefio 
del idioma, su maestro de mil cabezas, el que impone sus cambios, determina 
la vigencia de ciertas peculiaridades, organiza su desarrollo, altera su 
fisonomia, modifica el sentido de los términos, sustituye eficazmente el uso 
. antiguo por el uso nuevo, toma elementos foraneos y los asimila al genio 
tipico de la lengua, sustituye, reemplaza, destruye y crea nuevas realidades, 
es el pueblo, la masa amorfa de cada naci6n. 

He ahi el dictador supremo en la evolucién de los idiomas. Contra su 
terca y soberana voluntad de hablar y de escribir sin sujecién a las premisas 
académicas y a los dictados de la filologia y la semantica, se quiebra el 
esfuerzo culto de los técnicos, de los gramaticos y de los sabios. El secreto del 
formidable éxito universal conseguido, verbigracia, por los nuevos novelistas 
norteamericanos, radica, entre otras cosas, en la desconcertante y milagrosa 
calidad estética que han sabido dar al idioma corriente y vulgar del pueblo. 
Idioma fertilizado, enriquecido maravillosamente por el genio anénimo de 
una sociedad de proletarios y de plutécratas, de politicos y de capitanes 
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de industria, de agricultores y de menestrales, de artistas y de vaga- 
bundos, de obreros y de gangsters, cuyo aporte ha sido parejo en la soberbia 
tarea de crear nuevas formas de expresién, nuevos signos, 0 como lo 
deciamos antes, nuevas “realidades” para el idioma. : Qué vale ante ese 
hecho formidable, el control académico? : No resultaria pueril la empresa 
magistral encaminada a demostrar que esa literatura es perniciosa y nefasta 
porque dentro de ella se le da una categoria literaria de primer orden, a 
innumerables formas del lenguaje que pugnan abiertamente con las severas 
reglas aceptadas como excelentes y tinicas en el tribunal oficial del idioma, 
es decir, en las academias? 

La soberania popular es mas fuerte en este aspecto de las realidades 
sociales, tal vez, que en el orden politico. La desintegraci6n de ciertas formas 
del lenguaje, su descomposicion, su ruina, no la detiene nada ni nadie, cuando 
es el pueblo, el vulgo, quien se encarga de esa labor, a la cual se entrega mas 
por instinto que por reflexién. El pueblo no pone mucho discernimiento, 
sino mas bien se deja guiar por su adivinacion, en estas cosas. E] desarrollo 
de las ciencias, de las artes, de la politica, de la economia, la modificacién 
de las costumbres, de los placeres, de las modas, las nuevas dimensiones 
que toma la conducta humana ante los hechos que se van presentando en el 
curso de la historia, trae un vasto aporte a los idiomas, a la conversacidn, al 
estilo literario. Y ese aporte no sale de los cenaculos especializados, sino que 
brota de la calle, nace de la multitud, se origina anédnimamente. Pretender 
modificarlo, alinderarlo, pulirlo, modelarlo, someterlo a la prueba gramatical 
o filolégica, para declarar, si es legitimo, que debe aceptarse, 0 si es 
mercenario e ilegitimo, que debe rechazarse, es un empefio absolutamente 
inocuo y estéril. 

Los grandes estilos literarios tienen su fuente de aguas vivas, en el 
idioma popular. Cervantes es un ejemplo concluyente al respecto. El vigor 
de un idioma no radica esencialmente en la sujecién estricta a lo tradi- 
cional, sino también en su flexibilidad para aceptar y asimilar los elementos 
de renovacién que el progreso social vaya arrojando en su seno. Obsérvese, 
para el caso, cdmo resulta de antipatico, de chocante, de artificial, de 
melindroso, el estilo de los escritores que se apegan a las formas desuetas 
del idioma, a los giros anticuados, a la fraseologia de los clasicos. Se ve de 
entrada el “pastiche,” la forzada imitacién. No se puede remontar la 
corriente del tiempo, sin correr todos los peligros de esa aventura azarosa. 
Cada cual ha de ser de su tiempo, de su afio, de su hora, decia, sonriente, 
el sefior de Montaigne. Pero saber serlo es cuestién dificil, si se paga 
tributo a los prejuicios que infestan todos los 6rdenes de la actividad humana, 
entre ellos el orden intelectual. 

Pero volvamos al tema de estas glosas. El primer estadio que invade 
la corrierite popular de la renovacién de los idiomas, es el de la conver- 
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sacién. Ese territorio no resiste, sino muy débilmente, el asalto de las 
nuevas formas. Adquirida una palabra, un giro, una metafora, un tropo, 
por el vulgo, por las “mayorias populares,” ninguna fortaleza que se 
oponga a su vigencia y difusién podra resistir el anénimo empuje. A poco 
andar, la novisima conquista habra sentado carta de ciudadania en todos 
los dialogos, sera repetida y aceptada aun por quienes encuentren inicial- 
mente desagradable, extrafia y hasta vejatoria esa sujecién que se les 
impone. De la conversacién ascendera al estilo literario, primero con la 
puntillosa precaucién de las comillas o la salvedad manifiesta de que su 
uso eventual esta indicado por una moda detestable, por una vulgar 
corrupcion del lenguaje. Mas tarde, se abandonaran esas precauciones y 
salvedades, y la palabra recién nacida, el giro recientemente adquirido, 
pasara a formar parte del acervo comin. Literatos y politicos, artistas y 
hombres del mont6n, usaran el nuevo signo verbal como una moneda de 
pura ley para el comercio espiritual. 

La desacomodacién de un escritor con su época se traduce tanto por 
las ideas como por el estilo. El escritor que se niega a aprehender, a 
usufructuar para beneficio de sus obras los valores idiomaticos que la 
evoluciOn de la sociedad en que vive va creando constantemente, corre un 
riesgo similar al de esos caballeros o de esas damas que se aferran 
desesperada y orgullosamente a una determinada moda, ya fenecida, a un 
repertorio de palabras, ya en desuso, a un estilo, a un tono de vida, 
periclitados o superados. El caballero que al despedirse de un amigo 
todavia emplea la antigua formula de “coléqueme a los pies de su sefiora,” 
se hace, sin duda, acreedor a nuestra gratitud eventual, pero también a 
nuestra sonreida y burlona sorpresa por la insdlita resurreccién, que se 
torna cOmica instantaneamente, de un “cumplido” que perdié su vigencia 
hace ya muchos ajfios. 

El lenguaje de la amistad y el del amor, el de los negocios y el de la 
politica, sufre alteraciones constantes, curiosas y, en lo general, acer- 
tadisimas. Quienes se colocan en pugna con ellas, no tienen ninguna posi- ~ 
bilidad de aniquilarlas o vencerlas. Es por ello que el espectaculo espiritual 
que ofrecen las gentes empecinadas en una diaria batalla por la super- 
vivencia de lo que esta agonizando o ya murid, resulta de una endiablada 
comicidad. El ejemplo que hemos puesto antes, podria multiplicarse in- 
definidamente, removiendo el archivo de los giros, de las expresiones no 
solo de la cortesia social, del trato en los salones, sino de la literatura 
politica de quince, de veinte, de cincuenta afios atras. ; Qué excelente 
vitrina de antigiiedades podria formarse con ese material de metaforas, 
de palabras, de tropos, de aproximaciones criticas, de exclamaciones, de 
admoniciones, de comparaciones, de maldiciones, de interjecciones! Esa 
“exposicién” retrospectiva del estilo de la conversacién y del estilo 
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literario serviria, mejor que cualquiera otra cosa, para demostrar cual ha 
sido el cambio en las formas del lenguaje a lo largo de medio siglo, por 
ejemplo. La desvalorizacién paulatina o vertiginosa de tantas palabras, 
su ruina irremediable, su desuso, el proceso de su auge y de su decadencia, 
su transformaci6n, la modificacién popular de su sentido, podria tomarse 
como punto de partida para ensayar también una interpretacién de evo- 
luciones mas amplias: la moda, el deporte, las relaciones sociales entre 
varon y mujer, el amor, las diversiones, la politica. Ya se va cémo el 
lenguaje es el cambiante espejo de la sociedad, y cémo sus modificaciones, 
sus alteraciones, sus conquistas, revelan el proceso interno a que estan 
sometidas todas las agrupaciones humanas, proceso de un devenir sin 
interrupcién, en que no hay un solo hecho que no pertenezca, dentro de su 
actualidad, un poco al pasado, y sea, al mismo tiempo, punto de apoyo 
para su propia sustitucién en el futuro. Por eso la estabilizacién del idioma, 


dentro de rigidas normas académicas, no es mas que una vana y loca 
ilusion. 


A SUPREME COURT JUSTICE ON “WEIRD” 
EDUCATIONIST IDEAS 


Speaking on the subject of lack of emphasis on the study of American his- 
tory, in San Antonio, Texas, on July 4, Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson 
said: 

“Tt is an evil sign for freedom everywhere that youth dwelling in this great 
laboratory of democracy is reared in ignorance of the experiment which con- 
stitutes America’s chief contribution to the chronicles of mankind. 

“History to a people is what memory is to the individual. It calls to the aid 
of present judgment the accumulations of past experience. 

“T have little patience with the attitude of some educators that young 
people must not be compelled to study subjects that they do not choose, and 
they have not elected American history. It is a weird idea that the evaluation 
of a study can be made by those who have not yet pursued it.” 

Without some sort of chart and compass, some guiding principle, how can 
we expect youth to carry on resolutely today?—From National Defense News, 
September-October, 1942, p. 14. 


A SPANISH SONNET IMITATED FROM TASSO 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


UIS MARTIN de la Plaza, a contributor to the Flores de poetas 
ilustres de Espafia (1605-1611), was one of the numerous Spanish 
poets of his generation who drew their inspiration in part from the poetry 
of Italy. His imitations of Italian models are rarely pedestrian and are 
sometimes charming, as in his well-known madrigal “Iba cogiendo flores,” 
which figures in many later anthologies and which is rather freely adapted 
from Torquato Tasso’s sonnet “Mentre Madonna s’appoggid pensosa.” Six 
other imitations from Tasso have been pointed out by the anonymous an- 
notator whom Rodriguez Marin mistook for Gallardo’ and by Eugenio 
Mele.? One of these, the sonnet “Ocasién de mis penas, Lidia ingrata,” has 
in reality very little in common with its alleged model, Tasso’s sonnet 
“Quando avran queste luci e queste chiome.” It is much nearer in sense to 
Tasso’s “Vedroé dagli anni in mia vendetta ancora” ; but it would be hazard- 
ous to assert that it is a direct imitation. 
A much closer imitation from Tasso, which has so far gone unnoticed 
and which is at least as faithful a rendering as the madrigal “Iba cogiendo 
flores,” is the following sonnet, here reproduced with its Italian model: 


Nereidas, que con manos de esmeraldas, 
Para sangrarle las ocultas venas, 
De perlas, nacar y corales llenas, 
Azotais de Neptuno las espaldas; 
Y cefiidas las frentes con guirnaldas, 
Sobre azules delfines y ballenas 
Oro puro cerneis de las arenas, 
Y lo guardais en las mojadas faldas; 
Decidme, asi de nuestro alegre coro 
No os aparte aquel dios que en Eolia mora, 
Y con valiente soplo os hace agravios, 
¢Hallais corales, perlas, nacar, oro, 


*See Rodriguez Marin’s edition of the Flores (1896) and the remarks of J. P. W. 
Crawford in his “Notes ascribed to Gallardo on the Sources of Espinosa’s Flores,” 
Modern Language Notes, XLIV (1929), 101-103. 

*E. Mele, “Di alcune imitazioni tassiane di poeti spagnoli,” Fanfulla della domenica, 
XXVI (1904), 34. Farinelli’s Italia e Spagna (1929) and E. Levi's “Italia e i paesi 
di lingue iberiche” (in Un cinquantennio di studi . . . dedicato a V. Rossi, 1937) add 
nothing on the sources of Martin. 
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Tal como yo lo hallo en mi sefiora, 
En cabellos, en frente, en boca, en labios ?* 


Tasso’s sonnet, in which “ne l’andata di sua donna a Comacchio invita 
poeticamente le ninfe ad onorarla,” runs as follows: 


Cercate i fonti e le secrete vene 
De l’ampia terra, o ninfe, e cid ch’asconda 
Di prezioso il mar ch’intorno inonda, 
I salsi lidi e le minute arene; 

E portatelo a lei, che tal se ’n viene 
Ne la voce e nel vélto a I’alta sponda 
Qual vi parve la dea che di feconda 
Spuma gid nacque, o pur vaghe sirene. 

Ma di coralli e d’ér, di perle e d’ostri 
Qual don sara che per si schivo gusto, 
Paga di se medesma, ella non sdegni, 

Se non han pregio i vostri antichi regni 
O straniero o natio, che ’n spazio angusto 
Ella molto pit bello in sé no ’1 mostri ?* 


The first eight lines of the Spanish sonnet are a development of the 
first four lines only of the Italian model; Tasso’s second quatrain refers 
to the journey of his lady, and was not suited to Martin’s purpose. Tasso’s 
last six lines present a somewhat involved interrogation, which Martin 
condenses into three lines, preceded by a formula of adjuration. The 
derivation of the Spanish sonnet is obvious. 


* Flores de poetas ilustres, ed. Quirds de los Rios and Rodriguez Marin, Sevilla, 
1896, I, no, 180. The annotator of Gallardo’s copy of the Flores assumes this sonnet 
to be an imitation of Garcilaso’s “Hermosas ninfas que en el rio metidas”; but in 
sense and wording it is much closer to Tasso. It is not impossible that Tasso got his 
general idea from Garcilaso. 

*Tasso, Poesie, ed. Flora, Milano-Roma, 1934, 671. 


“FREEDOM OF TEACHING” 


“ .. You can teach that Pontius Pilate was an ideal colonial governor, that 
Herod’s ideas of discipline are to be emulated, and that Stalin’s purges are 
necessary for the ultimate welfare of the human race, without endangering 
your position as much as you will by . . . fighting for foreign language re- 
quirements.”—Quoted in Social Psychology in Modern Life, by Stevart H. 
Britt (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941), p. 359, from the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors, 1938, vol. 24, p. 381. 
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LOS FECUNDOS Y LOS SEMIESTERILES 


ALFREDO Exfas 
The College of the City of New York 


OBRE los fecundos en las letras, dice Palacio Valdés en su Testamento 
literario que en el escritor “la fecundidad fatalmente se desarrolla a 
expensas de la calidad. No son los maestros del género humano los que 
han escrito muchos libros, sino los que han escrito uno solo.” Esto ultimo 
es en parte cierto, como lo comprueban Fernando de Rojas, el autor de 
La Celestina, el anénimo autor de Lazarillo de Tormes, libro que cabe 
en las dimensiones de un pequefio devocionario, y las aun mas breves com- 
posiciones poéticas de vates de todos los siglos. 

Pero quiere esto decir, como afirma el malogrado maestro, que la 
fecundidad “fatalmente” se desarrolla a expensas de la calidad? : que el 
escritor fecundo, por el mero hecho de serlo, no puede aspirar a la categoria 
de escritor de primer orden? Los hechos prueban concluyentemente lo 
contrario, 

Nadie puede negar que Lope de Vega fué un escritor fecundo. Cer- 
vantes lo fué también sin duda. Lo fueron asimismo los que escribieron 
mucho menos que el autor de las consabidas mil ochocientas comedias con 
su séquito de autos, de entremeses y de millares de versos liricos, y menos 
que el autor de Don Quijote, de las Novelas ejemplares y de sinnimero de 
poesias. ; Pueden considerarse fecundos los que escribieron menos que 
Lope de Vega y Cervantes? Muchisimos son los que entran en tal categoria ; 
pero zhasta qué punto merecen tal nombre? ;Cuantas obras hay que 
escribir para contarse entre los fecundos? 

2Es la fecundidad literaria en un autor un mérito o un demérito? Al 
analizar la obra de un autor fecundo, dira el critico que se trata de un 
autor prolifico, sin que esto sea atribuirle un mérito. Fecundo o no, lo que 
cuenta es la calidad de la obra. 

El argentino Ricardo Rojas, panegirista de Cervantes poeta, tras de 
proclamar las excelencias del autor del Quijote como versificador, afiade: 
“Pero no he de negar que excluidos los varios millares de versos malisimos 
que Cervantes compuso, y que este volumen contiene* siempre sera posible 
reunir algunos centenares de versos excelentes por su fluidez, eufonia, 
color, ritmo, elegancia, originalidad y gracia, no inferiores a los de otros 
consagrados poetas de su tiempo.” Se deduce de aqui que si el fecundo 
Cervantes logré escribir algunos centenares de versos “no inferiores a los 


* Poestas de Cervantes por Ricardo Rojas. Buenos Aires, 1916. 
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de otros consagrados poetas de su tiempo,” es decir, geniales, su fecundidad 
no fué obstaculo alguno a su alta inspiracién. 

2 No se considera a Pérez Galdds el natural sucesor literario de Cer- 
vantes? ; Quién podria otorgar al ilustre novelista y dramaturgo el premio 
de perfeccién de estilo? Dice Madariaga: “Irrita en Galdds el descuido. 
Escribe como se debe escribir: al pan, pan y al vino, vino. Su descuido no 
es, pues, de estilo, salvo en cuanto, como buen espajiol, no da al estilo la 
menor satisfaccién desinteresada y lo utiliza como burro de carga para 
llevar la sustancia; pero no cabe duda que escribiéd demasiado.”* 

Descuido o no, reconocemos en Pérez Galddés al maestro, al patriarca 
de las letras espafiolas en los dos ultimos siglos. “Escribid demasiado.” 
~Cuanto menos tenia que haber escrito? ;Hubiera sido mas grande si 
hubiese escrito menos? 

Es general y corriente atribuir en los fecundos los defectos de estilo a 
las necesidades apremiantes del puchero. Ya lo dijo el popular autor 
cémico (Vital Aza, si mal no recuerdo), padre de numerosa prole: 


Otro nifio mas es esto? 
pues hilvano otra zarzuela 
y nivelo el presupuesto. 


Pero el caso es que las zarzuelas del autor se contaban por éxitos. 
2 Hubiera escrito mejor si hubiese gozado de posicién desahogada? 

No, seguramente. El descuido en el estilo es algo semejante al descuido 
en el vestir: es algo personal, caracteristico, inevitable en el individuo por 
serle inherente. Asi fué Pérez Galdés y tantos otros; asi el romantico 
Bécquer ; asi la inmensa mayoria de los romanticos y de los no romanticos. 
Hay duques (y aun reyes) que parecen zapateros y zapateros que parecen 
duques. Don Angel Saavedra parecia un duque, y lo era; en cambio Es- 
pronceda, refinado petimetre, escribia a veces como un anarquista mimado 
de las musas. Don Juan Valera fué tan atildado en el estilo como en el 
vestir ; aun en su traje de por casa se podia ver en él al Embajador. Y sin 
embargo . . . Sin embargo, a juzgar por sus intimas cartas a Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Don Juan se dolia siempre de la falta de dinero.* 

Cervantes mismo, “el mimado de la pobreza,” sabia sacrificar el hambre, 
cuando convenia a su orgullo de escritor. Sus defectos de estilo serian 
seguramente los mismos aun cuando hubiese nadado en la opulencia. 

Zorrilla, que se pas6 la vida en componendas con libreros y empresarios 
sin lograr acrecentar su peculio, dejé entre la hojarasca de sus versos 
faciles las Leyendas y el absurdo cuanto genial Don Juan Tenorio, mas 


*Folletén de El Sol, Madrid, 8 de julio de 1928. 


* Epistolario de Valera y Menéndez y Pelayo. Madrid, Buenos Aires, 1930. V. pags. 
25, 39, 44, 98, 157, 158, 189. 
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que suficientes para su fama. Hubiera sido, en verdad, preferible que Zo- 
rrilla hubiese escrito menos ; pero si hubiese escrito menos i quién nos ase- 
gura que entre su escasa producci6n se contarian las Leyendas y el Tenorio? 
Un autor fecundo puede ser genial, no por lo mucho sino por lo bueno 
que ha escrito entre lo mucho. 

De lo que se infiere que un autor de produccién escasa puede tam- 
bién ser genial. ;Cémo Ilamaremos a un autor de produccién escasa? 
Llamémosle semiestéril. Un autor semiestéril puede llegar a ser tan grande 
como un autor fecundo, y de todas maneras lo seria aunque su fecundidad 
fuese ilimitada. En la historia de la literatura, no ya un solo libro, una 
sola poesia, una estrofa de pocos versos han sido suficientes para hacer 
famoso a su autor. 

El Arcipreste de Hita (s. XIV) debe su fama a su tinico Libro de buen 
amor. 

La fama de Jorge Manrique (s. VX) ha llegado a nuestros dias con 
una sola poesia: las Coplas a la muerte de su padre. Tema el de la muerte 
tratado infinitas veces por moralistas y predicadores; pero nunca con la 
emocién de que estan saturadas esas cuarenta estrofas. 


Nuestras vidas son los rios 
que van a dar en el mar, 
que es el morir; 

alli van los sefiorios 
derechos a se acabar 

y consumir. 


Lo cual invita al “alma dormida” a darse cuenta de 


como se pasa la vida, 
como se viene la muerte 
tan callando. 


Muchas menos de las cuarenta estrofas serian suficientes para consagrar 
a su autor como poeta excelso. 

En todas las antologias se encuentra un soneto que hasta hoy se con- 
sidera andénimo y que se ha atribuido a San Juan de la Cruz, a San Ignacio 
de Loyola, a San Francisco Javier, a Pedro de los Reyes, a Santa Teresa, 
a Fray Luis de Leén, a Lope de Vega. El Soneto a Cristo crucificado 
se ha hecho famoso, a pesar de los reparos que le pone D. José Ma. Roa 
Barcena ;* y si algiin dia se descubre el nombre de su autor, quedara desde 
luego consagrado por la fama, tinica y exclusivamente por haber escrito 
estos catorce versos: 


No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte, 
el cielo que me tienes prometido, 


* Acopio de sonetos castellanos. México, 1887. 
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ni me mueve el infierno tan temido 
para dejar por eso de ofenderte. 

Tu me mueves, Sefior; muéveme el verte 
clavado en esa cruz, y escarnecido; 
muéveme el ver ver tu cuerpo tan herido; 
muévenme tus afrentas y tu muerte. 

Muéveme, en fin, tu amor en tal manera, 
que aunque no hubiera cielo, yo te amara, 
y aunque no hubiera infierno, te temiera. 

No me tienes que dar porque te quiera; 
que aunque cuanto espero no esperara, 
lo mismo que te quiero te quisiera. 


No ya catorce versos endecasilabos, sino doce octosilabos han bastado 
para hacer famoso el nombre del Comendador Juan Escriva (s. XV) con 


su Cancion: 


Ven, muerte, tan escondida 
que no te sienta conmigo, 
porque el gozo de contigo 
no me torne a dar la vida. 

Ven como rayo que hiere, 
que hasta que ha herido 
no se siente su ruido 
por mejor herir do quiere. 

Asi sea tu venida; 
si no, desde aqui me obligo 
que el gozo que habré contigo 
me dara de nuevo vida. 


Doce versos no mas componen el delicado Madrigal del poeta sevillano 
Gutierre de Cetina (1520-1570) sdlo famoso por esto: 


Ojos claros, serenos, 
si de un dulce mirar sois alabados, 
épor qué, si me mirdis, mirdis airados? 
Si cuanto mas piadosos, 
mas bellos parecéis a aquel que os mira, 
no me miréis con ira, 
porque no parezcdis menos hermosos. 
jAy, tormentos rabiosos! 
Ojos claros, serenos, 
ya que asi me mirdis, miradme al menos. 


Una sola quintilla bast6 para hacer popularisimo el nombre de Joaquin 
Ma. Bartrina (1850-1880) : 


Oyendo hablar a un hombre, facil es 
aceriar donde vid la luz del sol; 
si os alaba a Inglaterra, ser4 inglés, 
si os habla mal de Prusia, es un francés, 
y si habla mal de Espafia, es espafiol. 


> 
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Volviendo a poesias de mayor extensién, admiramos al autor anénimo 
de la Epistola moral a Fabio, de principios del siglo XVII. Recordamos 
atin muchos de los tercetos, de los sesenta y siete que la componen, apren- 
didos en las clases de Retérica: 


Mas quiere el ruisefior su pobre nido 
de pluma y leves pajas, mds sus quejas 
en el monte repuesto y escondido, 

que agradar lisonjero las orejas 
de algun principe insigne, aprisionado 
en el metal de las doradas rejas. 


La vida tranquila, lejos del mundanal ruido. Y este otro: 


jCuan callada que pasa las montafias 
el aura respirando mansamente! 
j Qué garrula y sonora por las cafias! 


j Hermosa conjunci6n del ritmo con la idea! 

Ritmo también en las poesias de Manuel de Cabanyes (1808-1833), ei 
mas clasico de los poetas modernos, que reunié en un solo volumen, vein- 
tiuna de verso libre de variados metros; volumen suficiente para asignarle 
puesto de honor en el Parnaso, por mas que su nombre no figure en las 
antologias. 

En la poesia A*** véase con qué casta sencillez expresa el poeta el amor 
puro que siente por su amada: 

Perdén, celeste virgen, 
si a tus honestos labios 
arrebaté de amor costoso un si; 
si a tu inocente pecho, 
si a tus suefios tranquilos 
turbé la calma placida, perd6n. 


j Lejos, fatal guirnalda! 
de la dicha renuncio 
si al bien que adoro Ilanto ha de costar; 
de mi dolor el caliz 
apuraré yo solo. 
Sé tu feliz joh amada! y pene yo. 

Y en verdad pend el amante hasta sucumbir victima de la tisis, a los 
veinticinco afios de edad. 

Al contrario de Cabanyes, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer (1830-1870) fué 
admirado en vida y recordado mucho tiempo después de su muerte por 
sus breves composiciones poéticas reunidas en nimero de setenta y seis 
con el titulo general de Rimas. Una sola de estas poesias, la que empieza 
con el verso 


Volveran las obscuras golondrinas . . . 
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bastO para su fama. Puesta en misica, fué obligada pieza de concierto, 
recorrié los teclados de todos los pianos y lucié por toda una generacién 
con mas o menos acierto en las gargantas de las sefioritas sentimentales en 
todos los paises de habla espafiola. Bécquer, como Rubén Dario mas tarde, 
contribuy6 sin darse cuenta de ello, a hacer hispanoamericanismo como nin- 
gun otro. 

Mucho menos produjo Bernardo Lépez Garcia, apenas mencionado en 
los tratados de literatura. Aproximadamente de la misma edad de Béc- 
quer, fallecié a los treinta afios, también en 1870. Su poesia patridtica El 
dos de mayo, se recitaba con entusiasmo no sdlo el dia de la celebracién 
de la fiesta nacional, sino en todas las ocasiones en que se enardecian los 
pechos al recordar aquellas rotundas décimas capaces de conmover a los 
mas indiferentes a los encantos de la poesia. Una de ellas: 


Doquiera la mente mia 
sus alas rapidas lleva, 
alli un sepulcro se eleva, 
cantando tu valentia. 
Desde la cumbre bravia 
que el sol indio tornasola, 
hasta el Africa, que inmola 
sus hijos en torpe guerra, 
jno hay un pufiado de tierra 
sin una tumba espafiola! ... 


Y asi las once décimas; once, suficientes para formar una corona de 
glorioso laurel en las sienes del poeta. Las patridticas silvas que el gran 
Quintana y también Nicasio Gallego habian compuesto medio siglo atras, 
inspiradas como eran, carecian de la rotundidad, del vigoroso arranque 
lirico que hicieron tan populares las décimas de Lépez Garcia. 

Caso notabilisimo entre este grupo de semiestériles que estamos anali- 
zando, fué el de Federico Balart (1831-1905), calificado por Gomez de 
Baquero, de “el poeta de la gloria relampago.”* Balart, conocido principal- 
mente como escritor critico y satirico, habia publicado también versos en 
aquellos dias en que todo prosista se creia obligado a refrendar su reputa- 
cién con el titulo de poeta. Apegado a su trabajo, viviendo escasamente de 
su pluma, su nombre se mantuvo en la penumbra. Cuando contaba sesenta 
afios de edad, experimenté el austero escritor el dolor mas grande de su 
vida: la pérdida de su esposa. De repente, el versificador, transformado 
en genial poeta, junta en un tomito titulado Dolores (el nombre de su 
esposa) las primicias de su musa tardia. 

Aleccionado por el éxito, retine Balart dos afios mas tarde (1897) en 
otro tomo titulado Horizontes, composiciones de variados temas, donde 


* Folletén de El Sol, Madrid, 23 de junio de 1929, 
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se nota su talento de rimador ; pero el vate de alto vuelo y de honda emocién 
se quedé en Dolores. El poeta que sufre llorando la ausencia de su “Dolores 
del alma mia” guarda entre otros amados objetos sus cabellos “impregnados 
del sudor de su agonia.” Y le dice al final de Reliquias: 


Tras de tanto padecer 
estoy macilento y cano, 
Cuando me vuelvas a ver 
si no los llevo en la mano 
no me vas a conocer. 


En Insomnios la invoca de esta manera: 


Santa sombra bienhechora 
que siempre a mi lado hallé 
compasiva y protectora: 
jsostén mis pasos ahora 
que pongo en la tumba el pie! 


;Raro ejemplo en la literatura universal! Versos a la amante, versos 
a la amada (millones de ellos) si; versos a la esposa infiel (digalo Juan 
de Dios Peza) también; pero : versos a la esposa fiel, digna, sin macula? 
Excepciones hay ;tan raras! Gabriel y Galan rindié culto asimismo a la 
compafiera de su vida, en bellisimas estrofas. 

Otro escritor que podria entrar en la categoria de los de “la gloria 
relampago,” fué el P. Luis Coloma, jesuita, autor de cuentos en prosa, del 
género moralista. Mimado de los salones en su juventud, de inteligencia 
superior, elegante y simpatico, anuncia de pronto su decisién de entrar en 
la orden de San Ignacio de Loyola. El joven Luis Coloma pudo continuar 
sus estudios del alma humana en la intimidad del confesonario. De repente 
(1890) lanza a la publicidad un libro, Pequefieces . . . , que cay6 material- 
mente como un poderoso explosivo en medio de la alta sociedad madrilefia, 
y su estampido repercutié en el acto por todos los 4mbitos de la Peninsula. 
Es que los hombres y las mujeres de la high life se veian retratados en las 
paginas del libro con sus defectos y sus vicios, con tanta fidelidad y preci- 
sién, que los personajes de la novela podian sefialarse con el dedo en la 
vida real, con sdlo cambiar el nombre. Este fué el parecer de todos los 
criticos, a pesar de las protestas del P. Coloma.® 

Sea como fuere, “. .. en Pequefieces . . . habia algo digno de llamar la 
atencién ; sobre todo como promesa de futuras perfecciones.’” Pero cuando 
pasé la avalancha de encontrados pareceres acerca del mérito de la obra 


*“Bueno serA hacer constar, una vez mds, que yerran por completo los que han 
creido ver en algunos personajes de la presente novela, retratos de personas harto 
conocidas .. .” etc. Pequefieces . . .. décimacuarta edicién. El mensajero del Corazén 
de Jests, Bilbao, 1927, 500. 

*Clarin, Ensayos y revistas. Madrid, 1892, pag. 328. 
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y de su trascendencia social, se sosegaron los 4nimos, decayé el interés del 
publico, y toda la obra literaria, ya escasa, del P. Coloma, qued6 reducida 
a Pequefieces.... 

Lo dicho bastara para demostrar que si un autor puede hacerse célebre 
por poco que haya escrito, esto no quita mérito al que esta dotado de 
extraordinario poder productivo, con tal que la calidad de la obra sea 
suficiente a hacer olvidar la cantidad. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


The newspaper I edit is the Nowy Swiat, but it is significant that we never 
speak of it as Polish. We always say that it is an American newspaper printed 
in the Polish language. I think you would find few other papers in the United 
States more conscious of American traditions and responsibilities than ours. 
That is naturally so, since the purpose of the Nowy Swiat is to explain America 
to newcomers to this country and so help them to take their place in life here. 

I have often been asked whether I think that foreign-language publications 
delay the assimilation of these newcomers into American life as some people 
claim, but I definitely do not. 

Foreign-language newspapers can play a great rdéle in helping in the natural- 
ization of our new citizens. Many who come to this country in middle life and 
immediately start to work will never learn to speak or read English perfectly. 
Without being able to learn about this bewildering new land in their own 
language, they would be separated from America by a thick wall of misunder- 
standing. Take my own newspaper, for example. On our national holidays I 
think that we print more pictures of Washington and Lincoln and more stories 
of historic people and events than you will find in any American paper. New 
citizens are acutely interested in the problems and theories which these holidays 
celebrate. They have left relatives and friends behind them in troubled countries, 
and so they are eager to read about American traditions of liberty and justice 
and opportunity. We print these things, not so much as history, but as news! 
We treat the Constitution, and freedom of speech, and equal justice for all as 
news, instead of something won once and for all a century and a half ago. 
And it would seem that freedom and justice and human dignity are news—and 
good news—at this time when so much of the world is in danger of losing 
these precious privileges—Prter Yours, Editor of “The Polish Morning 
World” (Nowy Swiat) in I Am An American (New York: Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1941). 


NEW PRINCIPLES FOR SOME SPANISH 
EQUIVALENTS OF “TO BE” 


E, Buti 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


ik HAS been said, with justification, that no one underlying principle 

suffices to explain all the uses of ser and estar, but even this broad 
generalization does not indicate the complexity of the subject. In a large 
measure the problem has been underrated, and underlying principles have 
been sought in too narrow a compass and too close to the surface. More- 
over, the apparent irrationality of the uses, especially in relation to the 
present rules, has tended to close off investigation on the subject as such 
and has directed teachers toward discovery of teaching techniques which 
might minimize the difficulties both for the teacher and the student. 

It is the aim of this paper to show that the problem, when approached 
from a different point of view, is not as insurmountable as it has seemed 
and that more adequate and dependable rules can be developed. 

The material presented here is based on a study of 840 pages of text 
chosen at random from twenty-four recent and modern authors.’ While 
the actual number of pages studied is relatively small, when compared 
with the monumental work by Keniston on Spanish syntax, the number of 
examples encountered seems sufficiently large to give an adequate cross- 
section of usages and to provide material on which to base rules. The 
research yielded 3796 examples of the two verbs under consideration: 
2901 examples of ser, and 895 examples of estar. The examples quoted in 
this paper are from this number or, when not otherwise indicated, from 
notes taken in conversations with native speakers. 

The point of distinction differentiating the use of ser and estar with 


*The following authors were studied: Blasco Ibafiez, Cafias y barro, 65 pages; 
Galdés, Dofia Perfecta, 65; M. Luis Guzman, La sombra del caudillo, 60; E. Abreu 
Gémez, Canek, 55; Azorin, Una hora de Espafia, 55; Valera, El Comendador 
Mendoza, 55; Martinez Sierra, Suefio de una noche de agosto, 55; Baroja, Zalacain 
el Aventurero, 55; Alarcén, El sombrero de tres picos, 55; Palacio Valdés, José, 50; 
Ramén Sender, El lugar del hombre, 50; Joaquin Xirau, Amor y Mundo, 50; 
Unamuno, Del sentimiento trégico de la vida, 30; Ortega y Gasset, Notas, 25; Vital 
Aza, Las codornices, 25; Marquina, En Flandes se ha puesto el sol, 10; Gomez de la 
Serna, El doctor inverostmil, 10; Leopoldo Alas, Galdés, 10; Valle-Inclan, Memorias 
del Marqués de Bradomin, 10; Pardo Bazan, Los pasos de Ulloa, 10; Hugo Wast, 
Pata de szorra, 10; José Estremera, Montecristo, 10; Julio Camba, ;Fuego! Una 
peluqueria americana, Los Estados Engomados, 10; Luis Taboada, El nifio, ; Mi 
mismo nombre !, 10. 
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predicate adjectives is, according to the rules of most grammars, the 
concept of time, permanence versus temporariness. Adjectives used in the 
predicate with estar are usually qualified as indicating a temporary or 
accidental state or quality which is subject to change in the future. The 
emphasis is on the notion “that the quality is subject to change under other 
conditions.” 

In contrast with this, adjectivized past participles used with estar express 
“not the action itself but the state or condition in which the subject is 
found as a result of the action expressed by the participle.”* When estar 
is used with a past participle, functionally an adjective, the state attributed 
to the subject represents the culmination of a process or action. The 
subject achieves a new state; the observer changes his concept of the 
state of the subject. 

According to these two analyses of the use of estar this verb is used 
in the sentence Esté flaco because the subject is likely to become fatter, and 
in the sentence Estdé enflaquecido because the subject has already become 
thin. In the second sentence the rule emphasizes previous change; in the 
first it is based on the concept of future change. This anomaly is the 
source of much of the difficulty in teaching and in learning the differen- 
tiation between ser and estar. 

The dilemma can be solved by eliminating the concept of temporariness 
which has been erroneously assumed to be the underlying principle behind 
the use of estar with predicate adjectives. The great number of extremely 
obvious exceptions to the statement that adjectives are used with estar to 
indicate “an accidental or temporary quality or condition’”* clearly point to 
the false assumption underlying this rule. There is nothing temporary or 
accidental about the qualities or conditions attributed to the subjects in 
the following sentences. 


Guillermo . . . esté completamente calvo. (Martinez Sierra.) 
Los robados, robados estaban y quizés muertos. . . . (Galdés.) 
El cable del ancla no estaba roto, sino cortado. (Palacio Valdés.) 
La casa de Catalina estaba destrozada. (Baroja.) 

Sus troncos estaban retorcidos. ... (Ramén Sender) 


There is no going forward or backward from the states expressed in - 
these sentences. Guillermo stays bald until his dying days, the robbed 
stay robbed, the cable remains cut, Catalina’s house has disappeared for- 
ever, and the tree trunks continue to be twisted until they rot away with 
decay. The new state is not transitory but permanent, and the same ob- 


*H. Keniston, Spanish Syntax List, 210. 
* Ibid., 210. 
*M. M. Ramsey, A Text-Book of Modern Spanish, 51. 
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servation holds true unequivocally for hundreds of other adjectives. There 
is nothing temporary about hecho, destruido, muerto, cocido, acabado, . 
envejecido, terminado, cumplido, madurado, casado, etc., etc. 

The point of fundamental importance in the analysis of the use of estar 
_is that a change has already taken place. The underlying principle is not 
one of temporariness or accidentalness, but one of change. Amado Alonso . 
and Pedro Henriquez Urefia clarify this point with great lucidity in their 
Gramética castellana.® They state: 


El adjetivo . . . con estar significa . . . que la cualidad se da como un estado 
alcanzado. Estar quiere decir “ponerse, volverse delgado, o colérico, o blanco, o 

Se ha solido explicar la distincién diciendo que ser se une a cualidades 
permanentes y estar a accidentales o transitorias. Pero la muerte no es tran- 
sitoria y decimos “est4 muerto”; ni la rotura del cristal tiene compostura, y 
decimos “este vaso esta roto.” Cuando decimos de un sefior que “es muy i] 
querido,” no aseguramos que lo ser4 permanentemente, y cuando decimos de 
un amigo, que “esta gordo,” no aseguramos que luego se pondra otra vez 
delgado. 

Con estar no significa una cualidad que va a pasar, sino que se ha adquirido. 
No se alude al final sino al principio. Esté gordo no significa “luego adel- 
gazara,” sino “se ha puesto gordo.” 


If the concept of temporariness is supplanted by that of change, in which 
no emphasis is placed on the notion of duration or on what is to happen 
in the future, then, as a logical consequence, the concept of permanency, 
which has been considered the underlying principle for the use of ser 
with predicate adjectives, must also be abandoned. With the abandonment 
of the concept of permanency the notion of inherent characteristics is 
undermined, A characteristic which is not permanent can hardly be con- 
sidered inherent. 

The invalidity of the grammatical concept of permanence and inherent- 
ness is demonstrated by the fact that most adjectives may be used with 
either ser or estar. If a man esté flaco today, by implication the statement 
that he once era fuerte is perforce one lacking permanence, If Axkand 
esté gordo at present, there is nothing permanent implied in the observa- 
tion that antes era delgado. The achievement of the new state or quality 
as expressed with estar indicates that the previous state was unstable, non- 
permanent, and consequently not inherent as the word is normally used. 
This distinction is clearly demonstrated in the following line from Galdds : 
y el que antes era enfermo, hoy esté sano.... — Ll 

This use of ser indicates that still another accepted principle underlying 
the present distinction between the two verbs must be abandoned, that is, 


* Buenos Aires, 1941, Vol. II, pp. 123-124. 
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the association with ser of the concept of quality and with estar that of 
condition. The classic rule of Ramsey, “The fundamental distinction is 
that ser expresses an inherent, essential, or lasting quality; estar, an acci- 
dental or temporary quality or condition,” breaks down both in principle 
and in practice. If it is to be accepted at face value, enfermo, in the above 
sentence from Galdés, must be considered a quality while sano should indi- 
cate a condition. Likewise there can be no satisfactory semantic interpreta- 
tion of the following examples: 


Los hierros y las carceles no impiden _Los hijos del lago estaban libres de tal 
que un hombre sea libre. (Abreu esclavitud. (Blasco Ibaiiez.) 
Gémez.) 


El estribillo es que esto es muy malo Nada podia estar mejor de lo que 


y podia ser mejor. (Galdés.) estaba. ( Valera.) 
EI afio seria malo. (Blasco Ibafiez. ) Los tiempos estaban malos. (Pardo 
Bazan.) 


If the rule is accepted we are caught in a fruitless debate about whether 
it is a condition or quality of men to be libres, whether a given year is to 
be qualitatively malo or conditionally so, and ad infinitum. The clear-cut 
distinction between condition and quality which is demanded by the rule is 
achieved in a compass so limited that it is inapplicable universally. 

If universal underlying principles are to be discovered there must be a 
new orientation with respect to the problem. The clue to new principles is 
found in the type of adjective linked to ser and estar and in the semantic 
attitude exhibited in their use. 

Qualifying adjectives divide into two main categories, each with its own 
peculiar characteristics. There is a very large category of adjectives the 
negative of which can be expressed by the affirmative positive of another 
adjective; for example, limpio-sucio, enfermo-sano, caliente-frio, alto- 
bajo, etc. These adjectives exhibit peculiar semantic limitations. Each 
measures, or qualifies, a portion of a range (cleanliness, health, tempera- 
ture, and the like), but the positive of neither opposite can cover the 
whole extension of the range. Half of the range is covered by the positive 


of one adjective and the other half by the positive of its opposite, as 
follows : 


enfermo sano 


The range of health indicated by the aa line stretches from the superla- 
tive of enfermo to the superlative of sano and theoretically the mid-point 
between these two poles is the dividing line between the two concepts. 
However, since both of these adjectives are measuring different degrees on 


the same scale or range, the negative of one may replace the affirmative of 
the other. 


¢ 
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enfermo (equals) no sano | sano (equals) no enfermo 


Theoretically, and even quite on SE in practice, either adjective may 
be used, by employing both the positive and the negative, to measure or 
qualify the whole extension of the range. El menos sano may substitute for 
el mas enfermo and so both may indicate the same degree on the range.* 

Now all adjectival concepts may exhibit an affirmative (positive) or 
negative aspect within the compass of the single concept. The concept, as an 
entity, suffers no change when it is denied or affirmed. The independent 
entity of the concept symbolized by hermoso in the following sentences is 
identical in both instances. El cuadro es hermoso. El cuadro no es hermoso. 
If, however, feo is substituted for no hermoso there is a decided change 
in concept even though feo and no hermoso are qualifying the same portion 
of the range. 

When one adjective, by means of the negative or affirmative of the 
positive, comparative, or superlative, measures or qualifies the whole ex- 
tension of the range of a concept, there is no possible change in the con- 
cept. When part of the range is taken over by another adjective, when, 
for example, sano is used in place of no enfermo, there is a change in 
concept. 

The second sub-category of qualifying adjectives contains words like 
preciso, posible, probable, necesario, and the like. The negative aspect of 
these adjectives, in contrast with those just discussed, cannot be expressed 
by the positive of another adjective. “Probable” may be used to demon- 
strate the situation. 

If 0 represents “not probable” and 1 “certainty,” there is an ascending 
scale of probability between 0 and 1. The whole range of measurement 
of probability is indicated by the infinite number of fractions between 
O and 1. 1, however, is excluded from the range of probability since it is 
the lowest end of the new range, “certainty.” The scale ascends to 1, but 
it cannot descend, for purposes of any kind of measurement, below 0. 
“Least probable” is always greater than 0; it is always above “not 
probable.” 


* Rodolfo Lenz, in 1915, outlined in connection with the substantive the general 
theory presented here. He did not, however, consider its application to the problem 
being discussed. Lenz wrote: “La mayor parte de las cualidades no son absolutas, 
sino relativas. Tales cualidades no se expresan continuamente por una palabra, sino 
por dos opuestas, como grande y chico, bueno y malo, frio y caliente, etc. Un mismo 
grado de la cualidad recibe ya la una, ya la otra denominacién, segin el punto de 
partida, la medida que le aplico. El zapato grande para un nifio, es chico para un 
adulto. Si un objeto sufre un cambio dentro de la escala que le corresponde, la 
cualidad se transforma en fenédmeno. Asi vemos que la conversién de las categortas 
esta fundada tanto en el mundo real, como en la mente del hombre que establece 
relaciones entre sus sensaciones.” La oracién y sus partes, tercera edicién, Madrid, 
1935, 95-96. 
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While “not rich” may be replaced by “poor,” “not probable” cannot be 
replaced by the affirmative of another adjective. Its opposite form is 
“improbable,” merely another linguistic device for saying “not probable.” 

Adjectives of this category allow no change in concept dealing with the 
same range, since one adjective cannot be substituted for another. Only 
the affirmative or negative of the same adjective is admissible. If “proba- 
bility” is replaced by “certainty” the change is one of subject, the shift from 
one range to another, and so not a change in concept linked to the same 
range. 

Limiting adjectives behave semantically exactly like the group of 
qualifying adjectives just discussed. There may be a shift from the nega- 
tive to the positive but no substitution. 

The two types of adjectives just discussed provide the foundation on 
which to construct universal principles for the use of estar and ser with 
predicate adjectives. Limiting adjectives and those the negative of which 
cannot be expressed by the positive of another adjective are used only 
with ser; the other group of adjectives may be used either with ser or 
estar. This clear line of demarcation points to only one conclusion: the 
fundamental differentiation between the use of ser and estar with predicate 
adjectives is based on the change of concept dealing with the same range. 

It is of utmost importance that the stress be laid upon the subjective 
rather than upon objective reality, that the state, condition, or quality, as 
objective entities, be replaced by the subjective concept of these entities. 
This shift is essential in order to understand many uses of the two verbs. 

When a professor asserts that a problem in calculus es claro and his 
student, after having it explained to him, finally exclaims, “j Si, ahora 
esta claro!,” the motivation for neither statement originates in objective 
reality but in the minds and attitudes of the two speakers. The “objective 
problem” remains unchanged. Each statement, however, reflects a different 
attitude of mind toward the problem, a different subjective concept. The 
professor’s normal concept of the problem is that it es claro; the student’s 
concept of it is one of confusion until suddenly he achieves a new 
orientation, a new attitude, and then his concept changes and he says, Estdé 
claro. 

This subjective change in attitude makes possible the achievement of a 
new concept without any change whatsoever in the actual state or quality 
of the object under consideration. Consequently, two people may use both 
verbs with the same adjective to describe the same object at the same time. 
A classic example is the argument in El sombrero de tres picos about 
Frasquita’s beauty. The magistral exclaims, ; Qué guapa estaba esta tarde 
la sefié Frasquita!, and the abogado counters with ;. .. Cémo guapa, es 
guapa! Meanwhile, Frasquita is Frasquita and has not changed one iota. 
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The magistral, on the one hand, reveals a subjective change in attitude, a 
deviation from his normal concept of Frasquita, and, in opposition, the 
lawyer merely gives assertion to what he has believed all along, 

The possibility of a subjective change of concept, the deviation from 
the normal concept already held, because of a change in attitude unrelated 
to objective reality, explains innumerable uses of the two verbs. When 
the villagers in El lugar del hombre have captured the “monster” and are 
thoroughly convinced that he must be a missing member of some family 
of the village, they stop to think the matter over. En los recuerdos de cada 
uno iban apareciendo las familias de los campesinas pobres, but they are 
astonished to discover that todas estaban completas. The concept which 
they had already formed about the families had to be changed, upon 
consideration, even though the objective families remained unchanged. 

The change in concept, which requires the use of estar with predicate 
adjectives, may be of two kinds; it may reflect an actual change in the 
objective object, such as the common exclamation about a child who has 
grown (;Pero qué grande estés!, Galdés), or it may be a subjective change 
of attitude on the part of the speaker who achieves a new perspective. 

An intermediate possibility also exists. The normal concept held by the 
observer may be inaccurate, false, or totally unrelated to reality, conse- 
quently a closer observation may cause a change in concept. This possibility 
explains what otherwise appear to be irrational uses of the two verbs. 
When one observer states, La noche esté muy hermosa (Alarcén) and a 
second, from his point of view and under similar circumstances, says, La 
noche era clara y hermosa (Palacio Valdés), the reason for the choice of 
the two verbs can only be attributed to the subjective attitude of each 
speaker. 

The validity of this observation is demonstrated by the use of the two 
verbs with claro. Ser claro normally appears either as an assertion preceding 
an explanation of a problem or as a statement indicating previous assent to 
something already stated. Estar claro normally appears after an explana- 
tion, thereby indicating that by means of this explanation the problem 
should have become clear. The following examples demonstrate this. 


Un pedante que vid a Solén llorar la muerte de un hijo, le dijo: “:Para qué 
lloras asi, si eso de nada sirve?” Y el sabio le respondié: “Por eso precisamente, 
porque no sirve.” Claro esta que el llorar sirve de algo. .. . 


In this passage Unamuno wishes to imply that it has become clear, from 
the evidence of the tale about Solon, that weeping is worth something. 

The naive Rosario, in Sueiio de una noche de agosto, is constantly be- 
coming aware of new problems and consequently frequently has to change 
her concepts. She uses claro esté, as a result, with great frequency. 
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Rosario . .. {No recordaba que tengo la desdicha de haber nacido mujer! 
El Aparecido. 4A usted le parece desdicha? 
Rosario. {Espantosa! ;Bien claro esta ahora mismo! 


Maria Pepa. :Te quieres casar? ;Y puede que con media docena, para no 
quedarte atrds de la otra! ... 
Rosario (meditando con incoherencia). ¢Con media docena? ;Qué desatino! 


(Abre el libro y lee.) “El amor es flor tinica, de fragancia exquisita y evanes- 
cente. ...” (Reflexionando.) Claro esta, flor unica. 


Rosario has just become aware of this new conclusion in contrast with 
the ideas of love she has acquired from her abuela and Maria Pepa about 
multiple marriage and many love affairs. 

In contrast with the notion of change, which is expressed with estar, 
ser is used to indicate a first impression or a normal or average concept. 
When the Corregidor shoves a pistol into Frasquita’s face (El sombrero 
de tres picos) and tells her to choose between him and a bullet, her first 
impression of the situation is that la eleccién no es dudosa. When Canek, in 
the charming novelette by Abreu Gémez of the same name, solemnly 
aserts that los hierros y las cérceles no impiden que un hombre sea libre, 
he has gone beyond his first impression of the problem and is stating his 
mature judgment, his normal concept, and when Palacio Valdés, in José, 
writes that the fishermen son comtinmente graves, taciturnos he is likewise 
speaking his normal thoughts about these men. 

The use of ser with these adjectives does not, in any sense, limit the 
use of estar with them under other circumstances, since all of them fall 
into the category of adjectives the negative of which may be expressed by 
the positive of another adjective. When change is implied estar replaces 
ser. The contrast is clear in the following examples. 


Pues, sefior, la eleccién no es dudosa. D. Fadrique estaba muy dudoso. 


(Alarcén.) ( Valera.) 

Los hombres son comtinmente graves, Mi padre estaba un poco taciturno. 
taciturnos, ... (Palacio Valdés.) (Ramén Sender.) 

Era flaco y parecia débil. (Sender.) | Estaba muy flaco. . . . (Sender.) 

Yo soy algo vivo. ... ( Valera.) Pues, yo estoy vivo, eso si. (Baroja.) 
Los viajes de la Corte son molestos. Mi padre que comenzaba a estar 
(Azorin.) molesto. .. . (Sender.) 

Su vuelo fué un poco triste.... (Luis Tonet crecia y su madre estaba triste. 
Guzman. ) ... (Blasco Ibafiez.) 

Era rico. .. . (Eduardo Benot.)" Ahora esta pobre. (Eduardo Benot.)* 


"Eduardo Benot, Arte de hablar, Buenos Aires, 1941, 147. The model sentence 
given by Benot reads: Era rico; pero ahora esté pobre. 
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The clear semantic distinction between the use of these two verbs, when 
viewed from the perspective just described, makes it possible to create a 
new pair of rules which eliminate the confusion caused by the rules now 
commonly given in most grammars.* These rules may be stated simply as 
follows: Ser expresses a first impression or a normal concept; estar, a 
change or deviation from the average or normal concept. 

The great fluidity of human concepts and the agility we exhibit in 
adapting ourselves to new situations account for a series of frequent 
concept-changes which have given rise to inconsistent explanations of the 
use of both verbs. One of the common rules-of-thumb usually states: “Ser 
is regularly used with adjectives denoting financial condition, appearance, 
age, and reputation.” This rule is fundamentally unsound, for it may be 
said of a man that he esté calvo (Martinez Sierra), which deals with his 
appearance, or that he esté pobre (Benot), which deals with his financial 
condition, or that he esté joven (Vital Aza), which deals with age, and 
so on. 

Such statements frequently indicate only one stage in a series of con- 
cepts, for the man who has become poor may soon be considered without 
putting him into relation with his past and, then, it is said of him that he 
es pobre. If the notion of change is not too much in opposition to a possible 
normal concept of an object or person the new concept, which stresses 
change (with estar), may soon become our normal concept of the object 
and thus require the use-of ser, just as though no change had ever taken 
place. This second shift is exceedingly common with adjectives not derived 
from verb forms. Adjectivized past participles, because of the close con- 
nection of the participial forms with the action expressed by the verbs 
from which they are derived, do not exhibit this stage so frequently. This 
shift explains the “apparent” irrationality of the uses estar visto, ser visto, 
estar arreglado, ser arreglado, and the like, when the participial forms used 
with ser do not create the passive voice. 

There are, nevertheless, a great number of adjectivized participles which 
stress change so emphatically that the second shift to ser is normally im- 
possible. Roto, muerto, dormido, enojado, cerrado, avergonzado, abierto, 
herido, terminado, prohibido,® concluido, and the like always hark back to 
the moment of change, and it is difficult to conceive of the object being 
dealt with without taking the change into account. The pattern, however, 
is not fixed, for rare examples like the following are found: Pero ahora 
era casado. (Blasco Ibajfiez.) 


* The one exception found in the cases studied is ser malo dealing with persons. 
Ser appears to be invariable in all cases. In contrast, bueno may be used with either 
verb even when referring to moral problems. 

*The common es prohibido is not considered acceptable Castilian. See Alonso and 
Urefia, op. cit., 122. 
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Another, although much rarer shift, is also possible. When a change, 
expressed by estar, becomes normal and is expressed by ser, a statement 
contrasting the present norm with the norm which preceded estar is made 
with estar to indicate the deviation from the present norm. A series of 
very complicated shifts of this nature may be observed in the following 
passage from Las codornices by Vital Aza. Facundo is describing his mar- 
ried life to his nephew, Andrés. His wife, Dofia Tomasa, who was once 


pretty and a charming creature, has become a harridan, old, and has lost 
her youthful attractions. 


Don Facundo. el cincuenta y nueve! Tu tia estaba entonces muy guapa, 
porque te advierto que Tomasa ha sido una real moza! 
Andrés. No; todavia esta buena. 


Don Facundo, ;Pche! Ahora esta regular, nada mds que regular. .. . 


The first use of estar by Don Facundo indicates a deviation from his pres- 
ent norm (that Tomasa is not pretty now); the second use points to a 
deviation from his old concept of her (era guapa) which he has recalled 
for the moment. Andrés is influenced by Facundo’s concept and uses estar 
to indicate a deviation from it. 


Valera puts into the mouth of El Comendador Mendoza a similar, 
though less complicated, shift: 


. +. entonces estaba yo cerril; pero ya V. se hara cargo de que me he pulido 
bastante peregrinando por esos mundos. .. . 


The Comendador thinks of his present attributes with ser and the past 
deviation is therefore expressed with estar. 

These examples show that change from a normal concept may be either 
forward or backward in time. In contrast with this, when a person nar- 
rates a series of normal concepts, that is, norms for succeeding periods of 
time, the norm for each time period is expressed with ser. The norm for. 
each period may be a change from a previous period but it is normal for 
the length of time stated. Thus the color of grass for each season of the year 
is expressed with ser, but the change in color at the end of a season, if not 
given as the norm for the season just beginning, is expressed with estar. 

Ample context is extremely important in presenting the problem of 
these two verbs to students,’® for frequently the reason for the use of one 
or the other by an author is not apparent in the immediate context. In José, 
for example, Valdés writes the following, apparently using estar capri- 


* Much of the confusion on the students’ part in learning how to differentiate 
between the two verbs arises from the extremely short and ambiguous sentences 
given to them either as examples or as sentences to be translated. It is impossible, 
without some sort of context, to determine which verb is to be used with sentences 
like the following: The water is cold; it is pretty; the girl is pale; Juan is white; 
the fruit is rich; the man is lame; the boy is poor, etc. 
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ciously : Corrian los postreros dias de octubre. El tiempo estaba sereno. The 
use of estar, however, clearly indicates that normally the weather was not 
Sereno at this time of the year, but the justification for this usage is not 
found in the immediate context but sixteen pages earlier in the story, when 
the normal for that time of the year is given as follows: 


Mientras el tiempo fué propicio (y lo es casi siempre alli en los meses de 
junio, julio y agosto), todo marché bastante bien. Mas al llegar septiembre, 


crecié la discordia y la murmuracién, con el peligro de las embarcaciones que 
quedaban a flote. 


The “lo es” in the above quotation is a use not usually discussed in most 
grammars. The character of the Jo is extremely dubious. It is not a pro- 
noun, as normally stated, since its antecedent is propicio, an adjective, and 
it is not the object of ser, since ser is intransitive. It must be considered a 
pro-adjective, since its relation to an adjective is the same as the relation 
of a pronoun to a noun. Under such a heading it is used with either ser or 
estar in exactly the same manner as the adjective it stands for would be 
used. When /o refers to a normal concept, ser is used. Pero José era timido 
con exceso. En cuanto se sintid enamorado, lo fué mucho mds. (Palacio 
Valdés.) When /o indicates a deviation from the normal, estar is used. 
. . . viendo lo que dura un Comendador Mendoza bien conservado. Hasta 
ahora lo estoy. No parece que tengo cincuenta afios, sino menos de cuarenta. 
Ni una cana. Ni una arruga. (Juan Valera.) The Comendador esté con- 
servado since, for that age, he should normally show some signs of being 
old. Consequently conservado and lo express a deviation from the norm, 
just as timido and lo, in the case of José, express the norm. 

When the material discussed above is presented to elementary students 
it is extremely important to eliminate from all explanations any reference 
to the old rules and especially (a) any reference to time, either temporary 
or permanent, as a factor in determining usages; (b) any references to 
inherent, lasting qualities or characteristics; and (c) any reference to 
condition and quality as contrasting attributes. If all interpretation is main- 
tained as a strictly subjective matter, and if the relation between subject 
and predicate adjective is considered merely a grammatical reJationship 
expressing a subjective interpretation of the world, the beginning student 
has no problem of adjustment comparable to that of the teacher who must 
recondition himself to a new attitude and to a new set of rules. 
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THE MODEL USED BY MORETO IN THE LEGAL 
CONSULTATION SCENE OF LAS 
TRAV ESURAS DE PANTOJA 


Harvey L. JoHNsoNn 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


MORETO Y CABANA in Las travesuras de Pantoja’— 
sometimes known under the title El] valiente Pantoja—combines the 
romanesque and fantastic with the burlesque and comic to produce a 
mediocre play of disconnected intrigue? The play was first printed in 
1662. José Zorrilla made an adaptation of the work under the title La 
mejor razon, la espada.* The most amusing scene, and undoubtedly the 
part which had a large share in winning public popularity for the comedy, 
is the dialogue between Guijarro and the Letrado* (Act III, Scene vi). 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo in a discussion of the collection Fiestas del San- 
tisimo Sacramento, repartidas en doce autos sacramentales con sus loas y 
entremeses, published in 1644 by José Ortiz de Villena and containing 
twelve of Lope de Vega’s finer autos,5 asserts: “El vivo y chistoso 
Entremés del Letrado . . . parece haber servido de modelo a la célebre 
escena del pleito, en la jornada tercera de la comedia de Moreto Las 
travesuras del estudiante Pantoja.’* 

Inasmuch as Menéndez y Pelayo limited his observation to the state- 
ment quoted above and since in no study of Moreto’s theatre, so far as 
I know, has an attempt been made to show the extent of Moreto’s indebted- 


* For this study I have used the play as printed in Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, 
XXXIX, 391-406. . 

* Miss Ruth Lee Kennedy judges the comedy a youthful effort. See The Dramatic 
Art of Moreto (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 1931-1932, XIII, 27-28, 
69). 

* Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, vol. cit., xliii; Obras completas de don José 
Zorrilla, Madrid, 1905, IV, 153-197. 

*This episode was performed and printed separately as an entremés with the title 
(among others) La burla de Pantoja. See Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, vol. cit., 
xliii. 

* Autos y coloquios, in Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia 
Espafiola, Madrid, 1892, II, 1. 

* Ibid., liii. The Entremés del Letrado, as is the case with the other entremeses and 
loas included by Ortiz de Villena, most probably did not come from Lope’s pen. 
El Letrado is anonymous in the collection Teatro poético, repartido en veintitin 
entremeses nuevos escogidos de los mejores ingenios de Espatia, Zaragoza, 1658. 
(Ibid.) The text of El Letrado to which I have had access is found in the cited 
volume of Lope’s autos, 145-148. 
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ness, it seems worth while to give the problem brief consideration. The 
general situation in both works is the same, involving the dialogue be- 
tween an old Letrado, father of one daughter, and a supposed client who 
employs his verbiage as a ruse to distract the lawyer’s attention from 
what is happening in the house. In the farce the accomplice steals the 
Letrado’s money, while in Moreto’s comedy he slips out with the 
daughter. The expositions imparted to the advocate in each case are 
complicated with nonsensical details concerning fictitious lineal descents 
and questions of matrimony. Both Letrados, mockingly flattered as foun- 
tains of jurisprudence, lose patience on becoming entangled in the mass 
of silliness. In the farce one of the rogues is named Bartolo, perhaps 
giving Moreto the idea for having the criada first mispronounce Bartulo 
as Bartolo: “Bartolo lo dice asi,/Digo, Bartulo.” Moreto’s actual verbal 
debt is infinitesimal or nil, for in only the few verses below does one find 
anything resembling a recurrence of the same words or phrases. 


Entremés del Letrado: Las travesuras de Pantoja: 
“Mientras que yo le informo de algin “Vengo a informarle de un pleito”; 
pleito,” 


“Y esté seguro que presente tiene “Ordculo misterioso 
Al mismo Baldo, Bartulo y a Dino.” Del laberinto de Baldo, 
Y de Bartulo un asombro” 


MILLIONS IN THE UNITED STATES SPEAK SPANISH 
OR PORTUGUESE 


There are more than 2,000,000 persons in the United States whose mother 
tongue is Spanish or Portuguese, according to a recent survey of the Bureau 
of Census. The figures, based upon returns from a cross-section of the popula- 
tion enumerated in the 1940 census, show that Spanish is the mother tongue 
of 1,861,400 while Portuguese is the mother tongue of 215,860. 

The groups are divided into three classifications, as follows: foreign-born: 
Spanish, 428,360; Portuguese, 83,780; native of foreign or mixed parentage: 
Spanish, 714,060; Portuguese, 120,600; native of native parents: Spanish, 
718,980; Portuguese, 11,580. 

A preponderant proportion of these mother-tongue groups is bilingual, the 
Spanish-speaking quota being particularly tenacious in retaining the mother 
tongue. It appears, accordingly, that nearly 2,000,000 persons in the United 
States, with origins in Spanish-speaking countries, including those in which 
Spanish-speaking quota being particularly tenacious in retaining the mother 
tongue. Adding to this number the estimated 2,000,000 persons studying these 
languages in schools, colleges, universities, and private classes, competent 
authorities are justified in the statement that the percentage of the population 
of the United States speaking the languages of the other Americas exceeds that 
of any other foreign language group.—Release from the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs. 
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MORE ON TRAVEL IN SPANISH AMERICA 


In the May issue we had something to say, under the title “Ain’t It 
Funny What a Difference . . .?,” about educationists who “popped off” 
during the 1920’s on the alleged uselessness of studying Spanish, referring 
especially to the “expert” opinions of Professor Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College (School and Society, December 17, 1924) who found 
Spanish lacking under three heads: (1) “Spanish is a practical language” ; 
(2) “Spanish is valuable in promoting trade with Latin America”; and 
(3) “Spanish reveals a worthy culture.” One of the statements to which 
we took exception was Mr. Briggs’s remark (in “demolishing” the idea 
that “Spanish is a practical language”) that the number of Americans trav- 
eling in Spanish-speaking countries “has in the past been small, and there 
is no reason to think that it will materially increase in the future, near or 
remote.” (Italics ours.) 

Our plain speech in that editorial has disturbed one or two of our 
friends, including one who apparently is trying to straddle two fields and 
be a language specialist and a “soft educationist” at the same time. It seems 
that when an eminent Professor of Education, through ignorance or 
prejudice, makes a “fool” statement, one ought to be charitable and forget 
it, or charge it to the “fool statement” account of educationists, which 
already must fill a good many volumes in the Great Record Book. This is 
plain Christian charitableness, of course; but the weakness of the argu- 
ment is that the “forgive and forget” philosophy encourages all the little 
“Me, too” boys among educationists to go on repeating the same old 
twaddle, on the “authority” of the “big names” among their craft who 
have made the initial claim. 

An instance in point is the recent “discovery” by some educationists that 
the language of Brazil is not Spanish but Portuguese. Perhaps because 
“Portuguese” and “Pedaguese” sound somewhat alike, this “discovery” 
entranced them. It also left them a little breathless, but not for long. Men 
who wouldn’t lift a finger to encourage the actual teaching of Portuguese 
in American schools are now reminding each other that “It ought to be 
Spanish and Portuguese,” in naive articles whose obvious purpose is not 
to help the study of Portuguese (whose value, long urged by Spanish 
teachers, these writers have just “discovered”) but to hurt Spanish. Allied 
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with this is the equally naive, not to say intellectually dishonest claim that 
“French is the cultural language of Latin America”—a gratuitous insult 
to the poets and novelists and dramatists and essayists of Latin America, 
and to the millions of people who live their daily lives with Spanish or 
Portuguese as the only language of their songs, their poetry, their aspira- 
tions and their prayers. 

So it seems important to us to try to save our educationist brethren 
from continuing to stumble into the same pitfalls that have made some of 
their elder statesmen ridiculous. We realize that checking up on all the 
“fool” statements of the detractors of Spanish and other languages and 
correcting them publicly would be a full-time job for a lot of people. All 
we can do is try to puncture the bubbles and “slap down” the bubble- 
blowers whenever possible. But let it be understood that we do so as a 
public service, a service to truth and sanity in American educational think- 
ing, rather than because of any natural satisfaction that might come from 
helping people who deserve to “get their come-uppance” to get it. 

We return now, with some figures, to the ridiculous claim by Professor 
Briggs that “there is no reason to think that it (travel in Spanish-speaking 
countries) will materially increase in the future, near or remote,” which 
is followed in his article by this sentence: ‘‘Certainly, there is no likelihood 
of 250,000 of our citizens traveling in Spain, Mexico, Cuba, or South 
America.” According to the official publication of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Foreign Commerce Weekly, “Travel by United 
States residents in Mexico reached an all-time peak during 1941,” with 
16,620,000 visitors. Of course a tremendous number of these were people 
who might be described as “border-crossers” ; but a total of 328,000 Ameri- 
cans actually traveled in the interior of Mexico. This figure, for Mexico 
alone, and for a single year, makes Professor Briggs’s 250,000 as unlikely 
in the future, “near or remote”, look small. So we live and—some of us— 
learn. 

Naturally no such number of visitors were able to visit Mexico in 
1942, for obvious reasons. We record this fact, obvious as it is, solely to 
anticipate the inevitable rejoinder by some educationist language-baiter, 
who will doubtless attempt to twist the inevitable decline of travel in this 
war-year into an argument against foreign language study, with the same 
“logic” that inspires these critics to ask the naive (or disingenuous) ques- 
tion, “Why didn’t the study of foreign languages in Europe prevent the 
outbreak of war?” But with the return of normal times, we shall undoubt- 
edly see a tremendous increase in travel, not only to Mexico, but to all the 
countries of Latin America, that will bring out into still greater relief the 
inanity of Professor Briggs’s statement. 
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A “PHONY” ARGUMENT AGAINST CONTENT-SUBJECTS 


Advocates of “Soft Education”—which ipso facto usually implies 
enemies of content-subjects, “fixed requirements,” the “traditional cur- 
riculum,” “liberal education,” and the like—have a favorite if somewhat 
shopworn argument. It is that “academic” subjects, such as mathematics, 
foreign languages, science, history, and even English, are “driving pupils 
out of the schools.” The Bible of “Captivating Education” itseli—What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach—indulges in the same kind of claim,? 
for which there exists no evidence worthy of the name, as Professor C. C. 
Fries showed in his article “Educating for Frustration” (School and 
Society, November 30, 1940) as well as in Language Study in American 
Education (1940), the first report of the Commission on Trends in Educa- 
tion of the Modern Language Association of America. 

The reasons why pupils leave school are many and complex. That ought 
to be obvious. To hold the content-subjects mainly responsible, in view of 
the figures cited by Professor Fries, is to put forward a baseless argument, 
unsupported by evidence. It is “mere opinion”—the kind of argument that 
educationists continually reproach defenders of the “exact and exacting 
studies” (as Professor W. C. Bagley calls the content-subjects) for ad- 
vancing, as contrasted with their own “scientific” approach. 

Professor Fries, on the basis of evidence (for which he gives the 
sources), tells us that “less than one-fourth of those investigated in the 
Maryland study and less than one-sixth of those reported upon in the 
Pennsylvania study® left school for reasons that can be even remotely 
connected with curriculum adjustment. There is no evidence that the 
withdrawal of any large number of students from high school before 
completing the twelfth grade is the result of a curriculum too academic 
in its nature.” . 

Professor Fries is a Professor of English, and of course suspect to 
advocates of “the social studies,” “the core-curriculum,” and all their fuzzy 
concomitants, such as “general language,” “general science,” “general 


*It should be explained that the term “captivating” is used in What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach itself (page 31) to describe the subjects that should be 
selected instead of the “uninviting” present program, i.e., in preference to what it 
calls “vicious aspects of the ninth grade,” represented by English composition, 
foreign languages, mathematics, science, and history. 

*“The number of young people who are turned away from the pursuit of learning 
by this program is so large that it seems legitimate to conclude that there must be 
something radically wrong with a curriculum that runs directly counter to compulsory 
attendance laws and to the purposes which a public school ought to serve in an age 
when young people are forced into schools by economic and industrial conditions.”— 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach, page 31. 

* Both studies were made under the auspices of the American Youth Commission. 
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mathematics,” and the like. (Incidentally, let your son or former pupil 
try to get into the Navy on “general mathematics” instead of algebra and 
geometry; or tell him that he can talk “general language” to a foreign 
ally or foreign foe, and see what kind of answer you'll get!) One educa- 
tionist gentleman, whose name escapes me for the time being, in a long- 
winded article attacked Professor Fries, mainly it seems on the ground 
that pupils might have done this, that, or the other ; apparently this gentle- 
man belongs to the school of thought represented by the widespread illus- 
tration from American folklore about the dog who might have caught the 
rabbit. 

The only recourse seems to be to bring forward someone of whom edu- 
cationists can not say “He has an axe to grind”—in other words, one of 
their own King Kleagles, moguls, maharajahs, whirling dervishes, or what 
have you. Well, we have him—no less than Dr. Floyd Reeves, Director of 
the American Youth Commission, one of the most brilliant stars in the 
whole educationist galaxy. In his speech at the last meeting of the American 
Council on Education, held in Chicago, Dr. Reeves said: 


In addition to aid for the maintenance of schools and institutions of higher 
education, financial aid of a more direct sort will be necessary if education is 
to be truly free. Many youth who are financially able to attend college, but 
who would have benefited more from work experience, have been going to 
college because they could not find jobs. And an even larger number who 
could have benefited greatly by attending college have been unable to attend 
because they could not pay the cost. Fully half of those who leave school 
before completing the twelfth grade do so for lack of the money to continue.* 


Dr. Reeves says “fully half” who failed to complete the twelfth grade 
left school “for lack of the money to continue.” (Professor Fries found that 
in Pennsylvania 55 per cent left school “for economic reasons,” and 54 per 
cent in Maryland.) And a large number, says Dr. Reeves, “who could 
have benefited greatly by attending college” did not go on to college be- 
cause they “could not pay the cost.” They had to quit for lack of money, 
then—not because of the “uninviting program” of the ninth grade, tenth 
grade, eleventh grade, or twelfth grade. For financial reasons, not because 
of such “vicious aspects” of the ninth grade as mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, English, science, and history. “For lack of the money to continue.” 
This is an even stronger statement than the “economic reasons” of Pro- 
fessor Fries. And it is extremely damaging to the loud but unsupported 
arguments, or rather “opinions,” of educationists hostile to the content- 
subjects that these subjects are chiefly responsible for pupils’ failure to 
complete high school. 


*Quoted from The Educational Record, July, 1942 (vol. XXXIII, no. 3), p. 448. 
Italics ours. 
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From Professor Reeves’s remarks, “it seems legitimate to conclude” 
(to use the phrase of What the High Schools Ought to Teach) that 
“what is radically wrong” is not the curriculum but plain lack of money 
to continue. There is a nice little point of course, in the statement by Dr. 
Reeves that “fully half’”’ had to leave for lack of money as contrasted with 
the statement in What the High Schools Ought to Teach about “an age 
when young people are forced into schools by economic and industrial con- 
ditions.” Apparently economic conditions force them in or force them out, 
depending on the particular point our educationist friends are trying to 
make, But the “vicious,” “outmoded,” and (as Dr. Charles H. Judd calls 
it) “aristocratic” curriculum can count on getting the blame in any case. 
The “traditional subjects” are “damned if they do, and damned if they 
don’t”. 

But some of these educationists certainly ought to hang together (no pun 
intended). They should try to fix up a better “story” to justify their 
prejudices against the “traditional” subjects and then stick to the same 
story. 


AN EDUCATIONIST INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


One of the educational phenomena of the day is the bitterness with 
which mathematics and foreign languages are attacked by inferiority- 
complex-ridden educationists. And I mean “inferiority-complex-ridden.” 
In view of the manifestations all around us that this is (1) a mechanistic 
era, and (2) an age in which distance has been reduced or eliminated as a 
factor in human affairs—even educationists are referring to it as the “air 
age” and calling for “air-age education” (without foreign languages, of 
course)— it is difficult to account for this attitude towards such essential 
tools of the actual world as mathematics and foreign languages except 
on the basis of blind and unreasoning prejudice or blind or stupid ig- 
norance, 

The way in which “scientific” educationists toss about claims that mathe- 
matics or foreign languages are “seventy-five per cent—or ninety per cent 
— ‘non-functional’ for high-school students” is amazing. Where do they 
get their percentages? Where is their “scientific” evidence? How can any- 
one maintain, in this day and age, that any knowledge is “non-functional” 
for young people who will have to live in the post-war world? 

The importance of number-sense and language-sense in what we call in- 
telligence is apparent from the Thurstone studies. Can it be that the viru- 
lence of the educationist attacks on mathematics and languages is an 
intelligence index of some sort? Are certain recent articles merely defense- 
mechanisms, brought out in an effort to overcome a deep-seated inferiority- 
complex of long standing, perhaps going back to earlier difficulties with 
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arithmetic or spelling, or more recent ones with algebra, geometry, or 
foreign languages? 

Is there any significance in the fact that these attacks usually come not 
from men like Studebaker and Bagley and Kandel, but from ambitious 
unknowns or garrulous has-beens? In one recent article, entitled “Waste- 
ful Foreign-Language Requirements,” the author drags out all the phony 
arguments against foreign languages, but holds off on his other béte noire, 
mathematics, until the last paragraph or two. But he can not resist tempta- 
tion. Like King Charles’s head in poor Mr. Dick’s “Memorial,” hatred of 
mathematics will creep in, even in an article devoted to the horrible foreign 
language requirements, and we get the old claim, with precise percentages, 
about the alleged uselessness of the study of mathematics—a claim for 
which no evidence is adduced, or could be adduced in this day and age. 

Ask the Army or the Navy whether mathematics is “non-functional.” Ask 
our officers and soldiers scattered to the four corners of the earth whether 
foreign languages are “non-functional.” Ask any reasonably intelligent 
person whether either will be “non-functional” in the post-war world. 

But the same old phony arguments still appear, bolstered by the same 
old phony percentages, about the alleged “uselessness” of mathematics and 
foreign languages. 

Sometimes, for variety, we have a hypocritical article in which the 
educationist author claims to “love” mathematics or foreign languages 
personally, or even to have obtained his “bread and butter” from teaching 
them—once in the dear, dead past—but he never saw any good in them, 
even while they were giving him his “bread and butter.” Still, he loves 
them. Oh, yeah? 

Why don’t these foreign language and mathematics baiters say what 
is really in their hearts? They hate foreign languages and mathematics be- 
cause these subjects are reminders of what they themselves are not. It is the 
old story of the fox and the sour grapes, the gangster and the cop, the wall- 
flower who “never liked men anyway”—a childish, jealous, petty resentment 
translated into educational “objectivity.” Upon such a basis is educational 
policy too often determined. 


MAGAZINES AS STIMULATING CLASS AIDS 


We are publishing in this issue an article on Hispanic American maga- 
zines by Professor F. Dewey Amner of Denison University. One of the 
most interesting of these publications is the Hispanic American sister of 
Time, which while completely independent of Time is similar in contents, 
treatment, and approach, and is even called Tiempo. This is without ques- 
tion one of the best of all the Spanish American magazines—timely, in- 
teresting, full of “pep,” well-written and well-illustrated. Even if it may 
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be too expensive for general use in class, it should at least be in every school 
library. While fundamentally in favor of our own country in editorial 
policy, it is not slavishly so, and it says many things that we “Americans” 
ought to hear said. It is a good antidote to all the over-sentimental and 
uninformed slosh about “Our Good Neighbors” uttered by people who 
wouldn’t even know how to say “How do you do?” to one of them. 

There are many other good “buys” in the field of Hispanic American 
publications. Interested readers will find them listed at the end of Professor 
Amner’s article. Please don’t overlook his suggestion of “A Million Sub- 
scriptions to Hispanic American Periodicals.” It’s a good slogan, and 
even if only a fraction of the goal is achieved, it will be a concrete con- 
tribution to real, practical Inter-Americanism, and one that our “Good 
Neighbors” will understand and appreciate. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH: 
NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Teachers of Spanish will be glad to know with what enterprise and 
courage the organized teachers of French are defending their subject dur- 
ing the unfortunate and we hope temporary eclipse from which French is 
suffering. The “National Information Bureau,” established by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French and directed by Professor Daniel 
P. Girard, Teachers College, Columbia University, is putting out mimeo- 
graphed material, reprints, photostats of articles and statements in defense 
of French, and the like in a steady stream. As of October 1, 1942, twenty- 
seven such items were available from the Bureau, all but five of which 
were supplied free of charge, and other items were in preparation. A 
periodic bulletin is also issued to teachers and “coordinators.” 

We commend and support these activities, which might well be copied 
by those who favor other languages, including Spanish and Portuguese. 
We also rely on the good sense of those interested in the Bureau not to 
broadcast unfair or uninformed attacks on the study of Spanish. At least 
one such has unfortunately already appeared: a reprint of a letter written 
to the New York Times by President H. N. MacCracken of Vassar College, 
in which, after referring in derogatory terms to the literary and research 
values of Spanish, President MacCracken makes the unsupported and for 
a man of his background incredibly stupid statement that “not one per 
cent of our undergraduate students will use the Spanish language in com- 
merce, travel, or international intercourse in their later lives.” How does 
he know? 

This sort of thing, and the unintelligent and fraudulent claim that 
“French is the cultural language of South America” can only do harm to 
foreign language study in general and to French in particular. We ought 
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to stand by each other. Indulging in “potshots” that fly in the face of 
common sense (like the one just quoted) will not contribute to unity in 
times like these. 


The A.A.T.F. Information Bureau is doing a good job, however, aside 
from this one slip. Good luck and more power to it. 


“SHOP-TALK” . . . 


Epitor1aAL Note. This new department is frankly an experiment. It is 
intended to give teachers in the field, “on the firing line,” an opportunity 
to describe their experiences, suggest new procedures, express their ideas. 
Articles need not be “educational contributions,” or “scholarly,” but they 
ought to be helpful and interesting, even stimulating. We want especially 
to hear from teachers in the secondary schools, and from the pioneers of 
the Spanish-in-the-Elementary-Schools movement. Let’s see if we can make 
this department of Hispania one that active classroom teachers will turn 
to with anticipation. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


WILL THE CURRENT INTEREST IN SPANISH LAST? 


G. B. Roperts 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 


How often do we hear today the expression, “You know, I believe Spanish 
is the ‘coming’ language. There’s a great future in South America... .” 
Familiar words! How often they were heard twenty years and more ago! One 
is tempted to reply, “Yes, it is the ‘coming’ language, all right, but it has a 
mighty long time on the way.” In truth, Spanish was not “coming,” but “go- 
ing,” albeit slowly, before Hemispheric Defense stepped in and changed the 
picture. 

Undoubtedly the best thing for teachers of Spanish to do now, and at all 
times, as a recent article’ suggests, is to base their arguments for the study of 
Spanish upon sound cultural and social values rather than upon the lure of 
dollars and cents. Too many students have been deceived, disillusioned, or at 
least disappointed by emphasis upon the practical values of Spanish, although 
in fairness it must be said that others, not the Spanish teachers themselves, 
have stressed this aspect. 

The fact that many foreign language departments in colleges and universi- 
ties are making temporary appointments of wives, daughters, sisters, and other 
relatives—plus stranded French and German teachers—in order to provide 
for the rush to Spanish, would seem to indicate that its popularity is not 


*Petty, McKendree, “Reflections on the Prospects of Another Spanish Boom,” 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 4 (April, 1942), 288-291. 
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expected to endure for long. By failing to provide the best teaching these 
departments are only insuring the decline that they anticipate and perhaps 
unconsciously desire. This is a great pity, because if and when Spanish does 
decline the other languages will not gain proportionately and the result will 
be a net loss. This has been true before and it is bound to be true again because 
any loss of face for Spanish will have bad: effects upon the other foreign 
languages and upon foreign language teaching generally. 

The writer was aware of the skeptical attitude current in college and uni- 
versity circles but he desired more concrete evidence of the real attitude of 
the public. He, too, feared that the new wave of acclaim for Inter-Americanism 
was a “fad,” to which only lip-service was being given by most educators, 
service clubs and women’s clubs, and the man in the street. He believed that 
the sincerity of the widely-expressed approval of our Good Neighbor Policy, 
Hemispheric Defense, cultural rapprochement and all the rest, could best be 
gleaned by determining how many high schools had introduced the study of 
Spanish since 1939. Surely, if people meant what they said, there would be a 
great demand on the part of their children for this “second language” of ours. 
Partly to find out the true conditions with regard to the white public high 
schools and partly to supplement a previously-made study of Spanish in the 
Louisiana high schools,? the writer sent out the following questionnaire to all 
the white public high schools in the state of Louisiana. The questions, mimeo- 
graphed on an addressed postal card, called for the following information: 


School Date 


. We teach Spanish in our high school. Yes...... No....... 

. The total enrollment in Spanish (1940-41) was ...... pupils. 

The total enrollment in Spanish (1941-42) was ...... pupils. 

We began teaching Spanish in 1940-41. Yes...... ) 

We began teaching Spanish this fall (1941). Yes... No....... 

We teach 1...... 2...... 3...... 4...... years of Spanish 

. We had to employ ...... new teachers for increased enrollment in Spanish. 

. We discontinued the teaching of Spanish last year (1940-41). Yes... No......; this 
year (1941-42). Yes...... No....... 
Please fill in this card and mail it at your earliest convenience. No postage is re- 

quired. Many thanks. 


Of the 496 cards sent out, 224 were returned. This was the first indication 
of the true state of affairs. On the basis of these incomplete returns, the 
following results were derived: 

1. High schools now teaching Spanish reportedly number sixty instead of 

forty in 1939, a gain of fifty per cent. 

2. The number of students studying Spanish is now at least 5,680 as com- 
pared with 4,600 in 1939, a gain of twenty-three per cent. Spanish has 
thus gained in the last two years more than it lost in the preceding four 
(1935-39). 

4. Since 1939, although Spanish has been introduced in twenty-five high 
schools where it apparently was never taught before, only one new teacher 
was employed specifically because of her knowledge of Spanish. 


* Roberts, G. B., “The Status of the Teaching of Spanish in Louisiana,” H1sPanta, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 4 (December, 1940), 377-383. 
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5. Two high schools which introduced Spanish in 1940 report decreases in 
enrollment of twenty-eight per cent. This may be due to the fact that 
beginning Spanish is taught in alternate years. 

6. Five high schools, which introduced Spanish in 1940, report gains of 
sixty-seven per cent. This is not surprising since in the second year after 
introducing Spanish, two years of Spanish would be taught instead of 
one, as in the introductory year. 

7. Twenty-five of the thirty-eight high schools reporting in 1939, showed 
average gains in enrollment of eleven per cent in 1941. Previously it had 
been determined that enrollment in Spanish in the white public high schools 
had decreased some sixteen per cent in the period from 1935 to 1939. 
However, these gains were by no means uniform, since only twelve 
schools reported gains while thirteen reported losses, but the gains were 
sufficient to balance the losses and leave an over-all gain of eleven per 
cent. 


8. Two high schools announced their intention of introducing Spanish in 
the fall of 1942. 

9. One high school replied that Spanish was not taught there solely because 

there was no one to teach it. 

These figures show some gains, but the results attained are all out of pro- 
portion in their meagerness to the great efforts that have been made and are 
still being made by our state and federal governments. Out of 496 high schools 
in the state only sixty reported that they were teaching Spanish, and in the 
twenty-five where Spanish was introduced in the last two years, only one new 
teacher was engaged to introduce Spanish. One pauses to wonder what kind 
of instruction is being given in the other twenty-four. It seems hardly likely 
that in all of the twenty-four it was possible to find someone on hand who 
possessed the necessary qualifications for successful foreign-language teach- 
ing. Only a person who puts foreign language teaching first and who com- 
bines with this enthusiasm a broad and deep background in the language will 
be able to teach a foreign language successfully. 

Judging from these facts, the new interest in Spanish and Spanish America 
is not as encouraging as it appears on the surface. Whether Spanish becomes 
solidly established in American education and American life will depend upon 
how well Spanish is taught. Perhaps, if we are given time, it may be possible 
with good teaching to consolidate and hold our gains even if we return to the 
old attitude represented by the tendency to face toward Europe and ignore 
Latin America. 

“If we have time”—yes, and if Spanish is given fair treatment by school 
administrators. Unfortunately, however, they seem to view the matter from 
the point of view of how much it will cost. They are doubtless not unwilling 
to offer Spanish provided it costs nothing. If someone already on the staff 
knows something about Spanish (it matters not how little) Spanish will be 
taught—for a while—until students abandon it in disgust. 


* Unfortunately, in the State of Louisiana it is still possible to be certified to teach 
any subject or course in the public high schools if the applicant has completed twelve 
semester-hours of college work in that subject. The grade received may range from 
A to D, A committee of the State Department of Education is now working on a 
revision of these “standards.” [Quotation-marks mine. Ep.] 
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Indeed, what chance has Spanish—or any subject—to succeed under such 
conditions? Little enough can be done in two years in the best of circumstances. 
Add to limited time incompetent teaching, and one can only be sure of killing 
the pupils’ interest in Spanish in particular and in foreign languages in general. 
And when this has been done, administrators will doubtless feel justified in 
saying—“There, I told you so! Pupils are not really interested in foreign 
languages.” Which, of course, is not true. 

Pupils are interested in foreign languages when they are properly taught. 
But it requires a world of ingenuity, intelligence, resourcefulness, personality, 
preparation, and most of all, enthusiasm, to be a successful high-school foreign 
language teacher, particularly under present-day conditions. How can it be 
expected that foreign languages will attract and hold pupils if the teacher can 
do no more than read beginning Spanish and pronounce it haltingly and 
unconvincingly—when he (or she) knows almost nothing of the people who 
speak it, their history and their literature? 

It is apparent that foreign language teaching is suffering from a certain 
variety of heavy-handed sabotage. In colleges and universities many are 
teaching Spanish with their tongues in their cheeks. In the high schools, in- 
competent and indifferent teachers, some actually hostile to Spanish, are 
frequently appointed to introduce the language. Surely, that is “loading the 
dice” and can in no way be considered fair play. This practice will surely kill 
the present rebirth of interest in foreign language study, an interest now 
centered principally in Spanish. 

It is my considered judgment that unless ill-advised administrators can be 
persuaded to abandon the dollars-and-cents point of view, stop assuming that 
“anyone can teach Spanish,” and begin to employ teachers of Spanish com- 
petent in every respect, Spanish in the public high schools, not only in Louisiana 
but in the entire United States, will suffer near-extinction when the present 
interest begins to flag. 


IF “EVERYBODY” STUDIES SPANISH* 


Giapys A. BARNES 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Until recently, many inhabitants of the United States have considered the 
study of any foreign language non-essential, an educational frill. Even the 
well-known writer Durant, in an article for the general reader published in 
The Saturday Evening Post, said it was not advisable to learn any foreign 
language, because any publication that merited the attention of a citizen of 
the United States, would soon be translated into English. But Inter-American- 
ism has changed all that in respect to Spanish. It will be recalled that, in 
November, 1939, a conference of educators was called in Washington, D.C., 
to discuss problems of education for Inter-Americanism. As a suggestion of 
measures to be taken for public education, one discussion-group passed the 
following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, one of the best keys of the true understanding of a people’s 
culture is through knowledge of its language and literature; and 


* Eprror’s note. This article grew out of a discussion at the meeting of the Okla- 
homa Chapter, A. A. T. S., April 18, 1942. 
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“WHEREAS, the various members of the Department of State, and especially 
the Under Secretary of State, the Honorable Sumner Welles, have publicly 
voiced the desirability of a wider diffusion of the knowledge of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages in the United States; 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that Discussion-Group 2 of this Conference on Inter- 
American Relations in the Field of Education endorse the proposition that the 
study of the Spanish and Portuguese languages needs to be increased in the 
schools and colleges of the United States, and to this end asks the United 
States Commissioner of Education through his office to bring to the attention 
of the Commissioners of Education or other authorities responsible for the 
conduct of education in the various states of the Union the desirability of a 
greatly increased program for the teaching of the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages and to ask these respective authorities to submit to him concrete 
suggestions (1) for the manner in which an increase in these disciplines can 
be effected within their present organizations; and (2) for provisions for 
beginning the study of modern foreign languages on the level of the elementary 
school.” 

In accordance with this suggestion, Texas has already legislated in favor 
of teaching Spanish in the elementary schools there. Florida has also experi- 
mented in this field. An article by Ruth Mays, entitled “Teaching Spanish in 
the Lower Grades,” full of timely suggestions, appeared in Hispania for May, 
1942. Another source of information is “Spanish for Florida Elementary 
Schools: A Teachers’ Guide,” a pamphlet written by Dr. Wm. C. Zellars of 
the Florida Southern College. It is interesting because it shows what has 
actually been done in experimental classes. Dr. Zellars writes me that he has 
decided on some modifications. His opinion, as well as that of many other 
teachers of Spanish, seems to be that, for the very young, a conversational 
or direct method can be used most successfully to begin with. Next should 
come reading, and later grammar should be taught. 

But this is only a part of the problem. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace and President Roosevelt himself all voice the 
opinion that Spanish should be made a second language for us all, to further 
the war effort and to aid the Good Neighbor Policy, as well as the adjustments 
that must follow the war. In a recent book review, Kenneth C. Kaufman, 
Chairman-Elect of the Department of Modern Languages, University of 
Oklahoma, and editor of the literary page of The Daily Oklahoman, said, “One 
of these days we are going to wake up to the fact that we have all got to 
learn Spanish.” A great many people in school and out of school are already 
awake to the importance of learning Spanish. At both West Point and An- 
napolis the study of Spanish is required for all four years. Townspeople in 
college communities ask if Spanish will be offered in evening classes. Every- 
body wants to learn Spanish, or probably soon will. 

The problem of teaching everybody Spanish is made more difficult by the 
shift from teaching to civil service or other work since the war began. A great 
many who were planning to teach or already were teaching have found it 
more profitable to take year-round work with paid vacations. This would 
have caused a shortage of teachers even if there were no increase in interest 
in the study of the most-used language “South of the Border.” 

Obviously, the average grade-school or high-school teacher cannot add the 
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teaching of Spanish to the teaching of other subjects. Adequate preparation 
for the teaching of a foreign language is a long process. Not only years of 
study, but plenty of practice in conversation, visits to Spanish-speaking regions, 
and sincere and lasting enthusiasm for the work are prerequisite, or at least 
highly desirable. 

One plan might be to have circulating teachers of Spanish, one for the 
small town, more for the larger, who would go from building to building or 
room to room to give lessons in Spanish, just as music and art teachers often 
do. By such a plan, fewer teachers of Spanish could instruct more pupils. These 
teachers should be very well prepared and inspiring, for it is hard to overestimate 
the importance of a good start. A live teacher can make and a dull one break the 
enchantment for the beginner. 

The start for adults may be very different from that for young children. 
Lessons by radio, phonographic records, or even study alone may be used with 
varying degrees of success, but a good teacher is, of course, far better than 
any of these. If attention is called to the many words common to both English 
and Spanish, cognates and recognizable expressions, it gives the adult beginner 
a “running start.” To find that he knows several hundred words without 
special study is encouraging at the outset. 

I have been investigating the growth of both Spanish and English in zones 
of contact, such as the Mexican border and our own Southwest, where persons 
of both languages commune daily. I call it “Border Talk.” Everybody knows 
some Spanish words: mafiana, sombrero, patio, fiesta, rodeo, siesta, arena, 
cafién, adiéds, hombre, mosquito, tamales, chili con carne, loco, presidio, sefiorita, 
Rio Grande, and many, many more. The list in Spanish of words taken from 
English is also long. If this gradual and steady enrichment of both languages 
continues a few more generations, there will be less of a language-barrier. 

Another breaker of barriers is the exchange of teachers and students among 
the Americas. A considerable number of students from Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Colombia, and even Argentina come to the University 
of Oklahoma to study geology or petroleum engineering. Their presence has 
quickened interest in the study of Spanish among our students. When these 
young Spanish Americans go back home, they are very influential and impor- 
tant in their own communities, interest others in coming to our country, and 
are the best ambassadors of goodwill. 

We teachers and students of Spanish should catch a vision of the importance 
of what we are doing. Let us encourage students to go on until Spanish is 
really a second language, an asset, a source of cultural delight, and an aid to - 
winning the war and—together with all the languages—a factor of supreme 
importance in making peace more enduring after the war. 


LA ENSENANZA DEL ESPANOL EN LAS 
ESCUELAS ELEMENTALES 


C, ZELLARS 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 


La seleccién y el perfeccionamiento de los métodos de ensefianza inicamente 
pueden lograrse por via experimental. En cuanto al estudio de los idiomas 
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extranjeros no se ha Ilegado todavia a conclusiones definitivas. Hay puntos 
de vista muy dispares, entre los que sélo reiteradas pruebas de eficacia pueden 
determinar una decisiva opcién. De ahi que las experiencias vivas ofrezcan, 
a mi juicio, interés sumo para orientarnos a todos. Tenemos el deber patridtico 
de cooperar para que no se malogre el movimiento nacional tan perceptible en 
favor de la difusién de la lengua espafiola. zCémo habremos de ensefiarla? Mi 
opinién personal se funda en una practica ya larga, y en hechos que conozco 
directamente. Estimo que conviene hacerlos publicos. 

Atrae vivamente mi atencién el problema a que estoy refiriéndome por 
muchos motivos; entre ellos el de ser profesor de este idioma en el Florida 
Southern College, de Lakeland, Florida, y miembro del Comité para la en- 
sefianza del espafiol en las escuelas elementales de la American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. Vaya por adelantado mi parecer en pro de los 
métodos de conversacién, tinicos que conducen a la meta de los estudiantes de 
un idioma extranjero: hablarlo y comprenderlo en el didlogo normal. 

Los padres de los alumnos de la Laboratory School, escuela elemental, per- 
teneciente al Florida Southern College, de Lakeland, Florida, expresaron su 
aspiracién de que se diera una tendencia practica al estudio de la lengua 
hispanica, y en vista de tan justificados deseos iniciamos las clases de con- 
versacién en el tercer afio elemental. Los resultados son muy satisfactorios. 

Animado por este primer ensayo, solicité del Superintendente de Educacién 
del Condado de Polk que se introdujera la ensefianza del espafiol en las 
escuelas elementales y he colaborado con los maestros en la preparacién de 
las lecciones. Al propio tiempo, tuve noticias de que en Tampa un grupo 
selecto del magisterio, en unién de personas muy afectas a la cultura hispanica, 
trabajaba acertadamente en igual sentido, y también me puse en relacién con 
tan valiosos elementos para ayudarles en cuanto me ha sido posible. El éxito 
del procedimiento que se emplea es muy alentador, y sobre él me ha comunicado 
observaciones muy estimables el senor Glisson, después de aplicar en las 
escuelas de St. Petersburg, sus métodos inspirados en los mismos principios. 

He procurado seguir siempre con toda atencién estos hechos en las ex- 
periencias que cito, tomando en ellas activisima parte hasta el punto de 
encargarme personalmente de la preparacién de algunos maestros que no 
habian estudiado antes la lengua espafiola. Por ello creo que tienen base firme 
las opiniones que sustento. 

Quiero transcribir, atendida la. importancia de tan autorizados juicios, 
algunos parrafos del informe emitido por Miss Mildred Swearingen, County 
School Supervisor de Polk County, Florida, acerca de estos asuntos: “If a 
pupil is to ke successful in speaking a language, he needs first to have a back- 
ground of gradually acquired experiences in hearing the language spoken. He 
needs to meet Spanish as he first met his own language—through hearing it 
and applying it to familiar objects and situations. This gradual acquiring of a 
background in Spanish can be obtained in the elementary grades through the 
frequent use of short, simple, expressions that are closely connected with the 
daily experiences of -the pupil.” 

“The approach has been conversational, with no emphasis on reading and 
writing. Every attempt has been made to keep the time used for Spanish 
informal and enjoyable, with the recreational aspect being developed. Songs 
are proving a delightful means of learning and using new terms.” 
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“In nearly all cases, the regular teacher of the class is in charge of the 
Spanish work. This is very much to be desired in view of the informal, spon- 
taneous nature of the program and the need for correlation with other areas. 
Not all elementary teachers are prepared to teach formal Spanish, but two- 
thirds of them have had either high-school or college Spanish, and many are 
taking conversational Spanish now to prepare themselves better. Even those 
teachers who have had no Spanish are proceeding successfully with the aid 
of the syllabus (prepared by the present author) and with the aid of faculty 
members who have studied Spanish. The teachers are certainly to be com- 
mended for their willingness to pioneer in this new field.” 

“The pupils’ response has been favorable, even enthusiastic from the first. 
The children have taken great pleasure in speaking a foreign language, and 
their curiosity about other countries has been stimulated. For many pupils 
it has formed a new interest so keen that it has enlivened the school day and 
has brought zest to activities that were formerly colorless. It has given oppor- 
tunities for creative effort in art, music, and program planning and perform- 
ance.” 

Los excelentes resultados obtenidos en el Condado de Polk, en las escuelas 
de Tampa y de St. Petersburg, y en mi propia labor del Florida Southern 
College, reafirman el criterio de que le ensefianza del espafiol, con miras muy 
importantes hacia nuestras relaciones con las republicas hispano-americanas, 
debe tener primordialmente un cardcter practico, concediendo en el método 
preferible una gran importancia a la conversacién. 

Inspirandonos en el proceso natural de adquisicién del idioma nativo, con- 
viene proceder en tres fases sucesivas, que progresivamente lIlegan a inter- 
ferirse: 

1) Conversacién, 
2) Lectura, 
3) Gramiatica. 


Pero como tampoco el estudiante de espafiol es siempre un nifio de la 
primera infancia—se trata a veces de adultos y de personas que poseen 
conocimientos gramaticales de otras lenguas—la aplicacién del método debiera 
tener lugar con flexibilidad suficiente para adaptarse al grado de instruccién 
idiomatica y a las condiciones personales del alumno. 

Entiendo que es preciso dedicar muy cuidadosa atencién a la fonética. Hablar 
un idioma no es solamente decir palabras que escritas tendrian un exacto 
significado, pero que pronunciadas defectuosamente pueden ser hasta incom- 
prensibles. Por encima de las modalidades de la pronunciacién regional 
espafiola y de las variantes hispanoamericanas existe una identidad en los 
sonidos de la que no cabe prescindir en la ensefianza de un lenguaje inteligible. 
Convendria tal vez establecer cursos especiales de correccién fonética, con 
el fin de rectificar con prdcticas de viva voz los vicios que origina inevitable- 
mente la interpretacién personal de la pronunciacién imitada o figurada. 

Quienes estudian un idioma extranjero no quedan satisfechos con leer y 
traducir correctamente, como si se tratara de una lengua muerta. En este error 
incidié el antiguo procedimiento de ensefianza, que después de prolijos y 
fatigosos estudios gramaticales no permitia al alumno siquiera la elemental 
conversacién requerida en un viaje por el pais donde se habla usualmente. 

Necesitamos, ademas, proporcionar al alumno unos progresos efectivos que 
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le estimulen a persistir en el estudio. La excesiva lentitud, en unos tiempos 
caracterizados por las actividades veloces, haria quiza que el espafiol perdiera 
la popularidad que hoy disfruta en las communes predilecciones de los 
norteamericanos. A igual resultado funesto nos conduciria un aprendizaje 
excesivamente complicado y teérico. 

Ensefianza practica, simplificada y progresiva la habremos de preparar, 
organizandola debidamente, para que el estudio de la lengua espafiola se 
generalice todo lo que sea preciso con objeto de facilitar las relaciones de todo 
orden con cien millones de hispanoamericanos y personas que en América se 
expresan habitualmente en dicho idioma. 

Los propésitos, tan loables, que inspiran el desarrollo de la politica pan- 
americana por parte del Gobierno, tendrian excelentisimos resultados dentro 
de pocos afios de la colaboracién de muchos norteamericanos que hablaran 


correctamente el espafiol. Ello es posible si se orienta acertadamente la 
ensefianza de este idioma. 


[Copies of Professor Zellars’s pamphlet, Spanish for Florida Elementary 
Schools, are available from the office of Dr. Colin English, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State Capitol, Tallahassee, Florida, Professor Zellars, 
now at Louisiana State College, Pineville, Louisiana, will be glad to answer any 
inquiries with regard to the project.—Eb1Tor. ] 


SOME SPANISH DIMINUTIVES 


DonaLp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


During the course of a year’s reading in contemporary Spanish American 
fiction, I became interested in the extensive use of diminutive endings—not 
merely those attached to nouns (mifiito, casita, ventanilla, platillo), or to 
pronominal adjectives (pobrecito, viejito, poquito), but to descriptive adjec- 
tives and adverbs as well. I began a list of unusual examples of this colorful 
practice, from which I have culled some of the most interesting cases, suggest- 
ing approximate translations of their meaning: 


acasito just in case 

adiosito so long 

ahorita right away, “in a jiffy” 
ahora mismito right away, this minute 
alegrito quite happy 

algunitos just a very few 

bajito very low 

calentito cozy, nice and warm 
callandito keeping very still 
cerquita quite close 

clarito perfectly clear 
decentito well-behaved 

deltodito completely 

se fué derechito a casa he went right home 
dificilillo a bit difficult 

dormidito , sound asleep 

encimita 


directly above 
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enfrentito just opposite 

en seguidita right away 

estecito this little one 

juntitos very close together, nice and close 
lejitos some distance away 
jligerito! hurry up! “step on it!” 
lueguito very soon after 

vamos Ilegandito we're getting there 
mansito gentle as a lamb 
mafianita early in the morning 
lo menitos at the very least 

ni mas ni menitos just right 

el mismito hombre the very same man 
nadita nothing at all 

nochecita dusk 

nuevecito brand new 

orito nice gold 

por Diosito golly! 

prontito quick 

un purito just one cigar 

lo quequierita any little thing 
ésarcasmitos tenemos? aren’t we getting a little sarcastic? 
solito all alone 

suavito nice and soft 
tempranito quite early 

todito un hombre a real man 

traviesillo a little naughty 

lo uniquito absolutely the only thing 
unito a single one 

esta vecita just this once 

vidita mia darling 


... Selected by the Eprro 


“EDUCATIONAL WORD JUGGLING” 
(As analyzed by the late Guy M. Whipple) 


Related to this annoying lack of meaning and precision of definition is the 
irritating practice—perhaps I should say the irritating trick—of using mel- 
lifluous and seductive phrases when describing the activity movement, but of 
using disparaging, contemptuous, and unpleasant phrases when describing the 
traditional, or conservative, point of view. 

Parenthetically, by a slight extension the same trick of contrasting by 
innuendo gets applied to persons, as we have had evidence of late. Thus, the 
very term “progressive” carries an implication of merit. Not to be “pro- 
gressive” is to be “backward”; not to praise “activity” implies “stagnation” 
of cortical gray matter. Let me illustrate the tricky implications of contrast 
by some phrases picked out of the yearbook at random: 
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We must integrate the child. How terrible for a teacher to disintegrate one 
right in the classroom! 


We must educate the whole child. The lazy traditionalist is content to edu- 
cate part of a child. 

The activist avoids organization given ready-made to the learner. The 
traditionalist, by implication, deals in ready-made clothing. 

One of the things a traditionalist does is so horrible that it takes a whole 
railroad-train of language to describe it—seven words hooked up with 
hyphens. The traditionalist deals with “subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned.” 
Well, what of it? Many of us here tonight were ourselves set out to learn 
this subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned. We survived the process; we make 
use of what we learned; we exercise some freedom and initiative—at least as 
much as the government will permit! 

But, returning to our theme—the mellifluous terms applied to activism— 
note these characterizations of activism. It is life-giving, modern, well-rounded, 
“based on worthwhile experiences” ; it “promotes all right phases of a child’s 
development”; it “tends to realize the dynamic, efficient, multi-sided, growing 
individual” ; it “fits the needs of the on-going stream of life”; “builds in each 
child ever-developing sensitivities to the richness of life”; builds on the idea 
that each actual situation “lies in an ever-widening nest of including situa- 
tions, the ever-expanding proper study by the child of his confronting situa- 
tions” which “will of necessity yield ever-widening and deepening meaning 
connections,” and so on. 

By implication, the unfortunate child in schools not yet saved by the 
activity movement presumably has sensitivities, if any, that are ever-shrinking ; 
presumably the wrong phases of his development are promoted; the situations 
that confront him are ever-narrowing; his study of situations is ever-contract- 
ing; and this study yields ever-narrowing, shallowing (if you permit the an- 
tithesis), and meaningless connections. 

So much for the clichés of the activists. I submit that they are either mean- 
ingless or grossly unfair—Guy M. Wurppte, Secretary, National Society for 
the Study of Education, in “Adverse Views on the Activity Movement,” Pro- 
gressive Education, October, 1934, pp. 341-342. 


BASIC VALUES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES! 


Epwin A. Lee 
Dean of the School of Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 


[EDITORIAL NOTE. It is gratifying to see that the program advocated by 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee corresponds in essentials to the program previously proposed 
in several of my own articles, among them “Americans, Awake to Language 
Needs” (American School Board Journal, March, 1941) ; “A Program for More 
Effective Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States” 


* This is a summary by Dr. Frank H. Reinsch of an address delivered at San Fran- 
cisco on February 23, 1942, at the fifth annual joint meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers and the American Classical League in coopera- 
tion with the American Association of School Administrators. Dean Lee was 
Superintendent of, Schools, San Francisco (1933-36) ; Director of National Occupa- 
tional Conference, New York (1936-39); and the first President of the American 
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(Modern Language Journal, April, 1941; reprinted in the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, October, 1941); “Spanish and Other Languages”, in 
The Problem of Foreign Trade Education (New York: National Foreign Trade 
Council, 1941) ; and others. H. G. D.] 

There are two equally defensible reasons for studying foreign languages, 
the vocational and the cultural. These two reasons are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, but in most cases the student will be more vividly aware of one 
than of the other. If the student plans to be a translator or a research worker, 
he will need to concentrate upon the acquiring of a thorough reading knowledge 
of the language of his choice as an essential part of his equipment. If he plans 
to enter the diplomatic service or be an interpreter, he will need to master the 
spoken language as well. If he wants to prepare to do clerical work involving 
foreign correspondence as a commercial attaché, a secret service employee, or 
a foreign trade expert, he will have to acquire skill both in speaking and 
writing the languages of the countries in which he is interested. If the student 
intends to become a teacher of foreign languages, he will be actuated by both 
the vocational? and cultural reasons in the study of the foreign language which 
forms his major interest. 

For students in general however, the cultural reason for studying a foreign 
language may exist for itself alone. In fact, most students derive value from 
their studies in direct proportion to the personal satisfaction which they obtain. 
Moreover, an appreciation of an alien culture forms an essential part of a 
liberal education. A clear realization of the contribution of foreign lands to 
the world’s cultural heritage is indispensable in the solution of the tremendous 
problems which confront us now and will confront us in the years to come. 
Today as never before, the importance of a working knowledge of foreign 
languages is self-evident. An understanding of alien mores and ways of think- 
ing is absolutely vital if we are to cooperate effectively with our allies. At this 
moment our nation needs literally thousands of persons who are equipped to 
develop contacts with China, Russia, India, and with various nations which 
have been overrun. But we must also be able to understand our enemies, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. In order to defeat them, we must know what they 
are doing and what they are liable to do. In the postwar reconstruction and 
stabilization, we dare not be ignorant of the contribution they may be expected 
to make. To collaborate successfully with other nations in the free world of 
tomorrow, we must understand our collaborators. To understand them we must 
know their languages. This is no time to discontinue the study of German or 
Italian in our public schools. This is the time to inaugurate programs of lan- 
guage study of Japanese, Chinese, Russian, and Portuguese. 


Vocational Association. He was also Chairman of Sub-Committee on Vocational 
Education of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection and is a 
member of the Technical Advisory Committee of the United States Employment 
Service. 

* Attention is called to the pamphlet entitled Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students, Revised Edition, by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, a report 
issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, 
and to the set of ten Language Leaflets edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. Both are 
obtainable from Mr. Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, Business Manager, Modern Language 
Journal, 284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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In view of these facts, there are certain implications for the teaching of 
foreign languages which must not be neglected: 

1. We should begin the study of foreign languages earlier in the life of 
those children who are to attempt seriously to master alien tongues, It seems: 
ridiculous to expect any great accomplishment to occur if the beginnings are 
as late as the senior high school. 

2. There should be a continuity of language-teaching over a longer period 
for all who study a language. Let there be study of German or Russian or 
Portuguese, without appreciable break, from the first year of junior high 
school through senior high school and through college. 

3. There should be greater concentration on the language taught. The brief 
courses usually given are entirely inadequate. One language thoroughly learned 
is better than two ineptly learned. If there be time and desire, the learner may 
be encouraged to begin a second language, but there should be no lowering of 
standards of facility and understanding. We should aim constantly toward 
competence rather than shoddy achievement. 

4. There should be more emphasis on power to speak, read, and write the 
language and less on the units of credit earned. We should be concerned pri- 
marily with whether or not the individual is gaining power in a language not 
his own, and only incidentally in the conditions under which the power is 
gained. 

5. There is tragic need for skilled and cultured teachers. One should have 
superlative facility and felicity in the spoken and written language which he 
essays to teach. He should have actual experience in and maintain contact with 
the country where the language is spoken. 

The teacher must possess true and sympathetic understanding of the people 
and the culture represented by the language based upon actual experience in 
and contact with the country which the language represents. Suggested ways 
of meeting this need are: summer travel, study or residence in the foreign 
country, scholarships for foreign study or travel, and provision for the ex- 
change of representative scholars and leaders between this and other countries 
for mutual orientation in professional schools for language teachers. 

The golden age of language teaching in the schools of America is before us 
if we but have the wisdom and imagination to face the problem squarely.—Re- 
printed from The Modern Language Forum, June, 1942. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS AFTER—AND 
WE STILL THINK SO 


“The Western Hemisphere is divided between an English-speaking and— 
in the main—a Spanish-speaking race. ... Our ultimate fate, whether we like 
it or not, is bound up with that of our sister-republics of the other Americas, 
and Americans of vision must see that it is to our advantage to know and 
understand those upon whom we must rely for cooperation and support in 
the future. 

We can gain a sympathetic understanding of these co-workers of ours in 
no better way than through a study of their psychology, their temperament, 
and their civilization, which can best be made through the medium of their 
language and their literature... . 


For the average student, the great advantage of the study of a foreign lan- 
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guage is that it is broadening, and cannot be carried very far without a 
realization that nations, like individuals, differ in gifts and faculties, in psy- 
chology and in temperament, but that differences . . . do not necessarily imply 
the superiority or inferiority of one race to another. It is impossible to study 
the language and literature of another people without gaining an insight into 
its nature. If it is not a sympathetic insight, if our increased knowledge does 
not bring increased liking, at least our dislike is based upon sound knowledge, 
not vulgar ignorance or prejudice. 

Such a knowledge of Hispanic America can be gained from a study of 
Spanish and its sister-tongue, Portuguese. The American who knows Spanish 
can be of great assistance to his own country in helping to solve the problems 
which are continually arising in connection with our relations with Hispanic 
America. Politically, intellectually, commercially, socially, North and South 
America are mutually dependent, and must inevitably continue in that rela- 
tion. Since we cannot change our geographic and historical position we must 
accept this status and do all that we can to cultivate friendship, cooperation, 
reciprocal trust, and confidence, so that we of North and South America may 
know and understand each other better. . . .,.—Henry Gratran Doy te, 
“*Tumefaction’ in the Study of Spanish,” a paper read at the Third Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, Washington, 


D.C., December 27, 1919, published in Hispania for May, 1920 (vol. III, no. 3, 
133-143). 


WHY STUDY PORTUGUESE? 
GAETANO MASSA 


Up to the present time, very little or no Portuguese has been studied in 
the high schools throughout the United States. Plans are now being made to 
include this language in the high-school curriculum, and we hope that soon it 
will occupy its due place among the other languages. A few of our colleges have 
already taken the lead by introducing Portuguese into their course of studies, 
but much yet remains to be done. 

Why has the study of Portuguese been so much neglected? For cultural 
reasons alone it should have received greater attention. Portuguese is one of 
the oldest of modern European languages; it has a great literature—Os 
Lusiadas by Camoens is considered a masterpiece which holds a place of honor 
on a par with the great masterpieces of the English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish literatures. Portugal has given to the world great explorers and 
missionaries who brought European culture and the Christian faith to the four 
corners of the earth. The literature of Brazil has transcended the boundaries 
of its country and is being read in the original and in translation in many other 
countries. Brazil’s achievements in the scientific field in the past few decades 
are outstanding. 


Our language-minded Under Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, referring 
to Portuguese culture, had this to say: 

“The Brazilian people constitute nearly one-half of the total population of 
South America, and the Portuguese language is a part of their cultural heri- 
tage. That culture and the literature which forms a part of it are indeed 
rich ones.” 
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Why, then has Portuguese not received the place it merits in the study 
of foreign languages? Dr, Ben M. Cherrington, formerly of the Department of 
State, in August 1939 said: 

“For reasons which are difficult to discover, the Portuguese language has 
never received adequate attention in this country.” This statement could also 
be applied to several other languages; even Spanish, until a few years ago, 
was not taught adequately. And the blame must fall principally upon those 
educators who, even now, are fighting for the exclusion of foreign languages 
from the curriculum of our high schools and colleges. These educators, who 
themselves, incidentally, do not speak any foreign language, apparently are 
unable to see that if their wish were granted, our country would find itself in 
complete cultural isolation; and cultural isolationism brings political isola- 
tionism. 

The study of a language includes the study of the history, geography, litera- 
ture, music, art, science, and political movements of the people speaking that 
language. Through this study we not only enrich our own culture and broaden 
our views, but we learn to know and understand the people of other lands. 
For how can we be real friends with persons or with nations if we have 
nothing in common with them, if we are unable to understand each other? 

Ignorance may be the cause of misunderstanding and trouble even when 
we try to please. This has already been proved time and time again, when, in 
writing articles or books or in making speeches about a certain country or for- 
eign visitors, we failed to achieve the desired result because of our lack of 
proper knowledge. 

Besides the cultural incentive, in the case of Portuguese, however, there are 
other factors which make the study of this language very important to us today. 
Brazil, with 3,286,170 square miles, is larger than the United States (excluding 
the territories and possessions). It has a population of 45,000,000, making 
Brazil the largest country in this hemisphere after the United States. With 
its vast undeveloped resources, such as gold, diamonds, iron, coal, and petrol- 
eum, Brazil is potentially one of the richest countries in the world. It is one 
of the principal sources of various products that are of great importance to 
the United States, as for example, coffee, rubber, cocoa, precious woods, and 
wax. The fact that trade between the United States and Brazil has at least 
tripled in value since the beginning of the second World War and that we 
must depend more and more on the products of Latin America since our 
entrance into the war, indicates how advantageous it is to stimulate interest 
in Brazil through the study of Portuguese. 

In the field of commercial aviation, Brazil is, one might say, very strategically 
located. Air lines going from the United States to Africa now make a 
regular stop at Natal, Brazil. Rio de Janeiro is one of the important centers for 
several routes in the network of air lines linking all the countries in this 
hemisphere, and there are airports at most of the principal cities along the 
coast of Brazil. We must also bear in mind that, because of the comparatively 
short distance between western Africa and eastern Brazil, regular air services 
were established between these two continents. We cannot stress too much the 
significance of this fact, which makes it imperative, from the standpoint of 
national defense, that the study of Portuguese be encouraged in this country. 

From another point of view, Portuguese is vital to the United States be- 
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cause of the important strategic positions of the Portuguese islands of the 
Azores and Madeira near the entrance to the Mediterranean, and the Cape 
Verde Islands farther south in the path of approach to Brazil and all South 
America. How closely related is the study of Portuguese to the cause of 
national defense one can readily guess from the fact that the War Depart- 
ment published recently a Portuguese-English military dictionary. 

All the reasons given above, both cultural and practical, should convince 
us beyond all doubt how vital it is to the interest of the United States to en- 
courage the study of Portuguese throughout this country.—Reprinted from the 
January, 1942 issue of Las Américas. 


OUR FRIENDS THE EDUCATIONISTS* ... 


Selected by the Eprror 


“Teachers’ colleges, it must sadly be admitted, are poor in the brains and 
distinction of their faculties and in the abilities of their students. With a few 
brilliant exceptions the distinguished scholars and teachers of America are 
found everywhere but in the Departments of Education. The ten-year study 
of education in Pennsylvania, just completed by the Carnegie Foundation, 
shows that by standard tests the abilities and achievements of students going 
into teachers’ colleges are below the average either for other professional de- 
partments or for college students generally."—Epwin R. Emsree, Presi- 
dent, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Annual Report for 1936-1938. 


“Students in teacher-training schools . . . are substantially lower than 
comparable liberal-arts students in the scores which they secure in nearly all 
tests . . . of intelligence, mathematics, foreign languages, natural science, social 
science. . . . No student should be admitted to professional education classes 
who is at entrance to college below the present average of liberal-arts college 
freshmen. Since this would exclude at least sixty per cent of pupils now in 
teacher-training institutions over the country, it represents an ideal rather than 
opinion. . . . Many of these students are literate only in the legal sense of the 
word.”—Ben D. Woon, Director of the Department of Educational Research, 
Columbia University, quoted in Time, July 27, 1936. 


“I confess that I am no friend of teachers’ colleges in the form that they 
have now assumed. They are absurd institutions, making no distinctions be- 


* Teachers of Spanish and other foreign languages are constantly appealing for 
help against attacks on foreign languages, mathematics, and other content-subjects 
made by ignorant, opinionated, or prejudiced superintendents of schools and Profes- 
sors of Education. It will be the function of this department to provide ammunition 
to meet these attacks, largely derived from educators and educationists themselves. 
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tween what is significant and what is insignificant, admitting huge hordes 
of persons mostly without background and usually without scholarly ambition, 
and undertaking by minute training in methods and statistics to produce a good 
teacher. The bad teaching that is so common in the United States is, in my 
judgment, in part due to the turn which teachers’ colleges have taken in 
subordinating to training in technique knowledge of the subject to be taught, 
and to the wirepulling by which they have persuaded state and city boards 
of education to exact a certain number of hours of their training before 
anyone can become a ‘qualified’ teacher or obtain promotion.”—ABRAHAM 
FLExNerR, | Remember, The Autobiography of Abraham Flexner, p. 68. 


“T do not hesitate to say that if three-fourths of the time, energy, and money 
spent during the past fifteen years in carrying through elaborate programs of 
curriculum revision had been spent in a determined effort to raise the stand- 
ards of selecting and training teachers, a far more significant contribution 
would have been made to the improvement of American education.”—W. C. 
Bactey, Professor of Education, Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (now Editor of School and Society), “An Essentialist Looks at the For- 
eign Languages,” Educational Administration and Supervision, April, 1939, 
pp. 241-250. 


“To raise a hue and cry against subjects is to pour out the baby with the 
bath. The traditional subjects stood for an educational value, which we neglect 
at our peril... . If we may assume that the purpose of teaching is to liberate 
the intelligence of the pupil, it appears that we must go into ‘logical organiza- 
tion’ and beyond it. The pupil must acquire some capacity for thinking as the 
specialist thinks; and, in addition, he must see the bearing of the subject on 
the question of absolute standards.”—Boyp H. Bone, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, in his Progressive Education at the Crossroads. 


“When I reflect on the history of civilization and on the problems of 
present-day society, it seems to me that there was never a time when serious 
study and careful research were more needed, never a time when students 
should be held more rigorously to high standards and when assignments should 
call for a maximum of effort, never a time when students need to be taught 
that there is no royal nor easy road to learning, and that understanding can 
be acquired only by mastering systematic knowledge. . . . Important duties 
can be discharged effectively only in direct proportion to the standards of 
excellence maintained by the educational institutions of the country. I agree 
fully with the English Association for Education in Citizenship, which de- 
clares that ‘If democracy is to survive and develop as a living force, our 
educational system must produce men and women loving freedom, desiring to 
serve the community, anc! equipped with the necessary knowledge and powers 
of clear thinking to enable them to become effective citizens.’ It is because 
I believe in necessary knowledge that 1 make a special plea for education 
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that puts lime in the bone, iron in the blood, and organized knowledge in the 
minds of the youth of this generation.”—The late L. D. Corrman, President of 
the University of Minnesota (a former Professor of Education), “A Special 
Plea for Education,” Chairman’s Address, American Council on Education, 
1936, published in Educational Record. 


“No matter how varied the types of student may be or how various their 
several individual personalities, education fails entirely unless it provides 
them, each and all, with a common intellectual denominator, The practice and 
policy of permitting the student who is a mere child to choose his own sub- 
jects of study without direction or oversight, or to pursue those and only those 
which appeal to his taste or to his fancy, is a complete denial of the whole edu- 
cational process. This is what may be called the rabbit-theory of education, 
according to which any infant is encouraged to roam about an inclosed field, 
nibbling here and there at whatever root or flower or weed may, for the 
moment, attract his attention or tempt his appetite. All this is described by the 
ludicrous term of self-expression. Those who call this type of school work 
progressive, reveal themselves as afloat on a sea of inexperience without chart 
or compass or even rudder. 

The youth thus deprived of the privilege or real instruction and real dis- 
cipline is sent into the world bereft of his great intellectual and moral in- 
heritance. His own share of the world’s intellectual and moral wealth has been 
withheld from him. It is no wonder that the best use he can so often find to 
make of his time is to try, by whatever means he can devise, to share the 
material wealth of some of his fellows.”—NicHoLtas Murray Butter, Presi- 
dent, Columbia University, Annual Report, quoted in Secondary Education, 
January, 1937, pp. 43-44. 


“T do not propose to support in this year of grace the conception of formal 
discipline from which a revolt was staged in the late nineteenth century, but I 
do not believe that all the things that were said against it were true. More 
specifically, the milder successor to formal discipline, known as transfer of 
training, can not in reality be denied. Learning done at one time and in one 
place has its effect at other times and in other places; and it is astonishing 
that any theory should have denied this. . . . Disciplinary values then are the 
residuals of learning. Somebody has spoken of them—or it may have been of 
a liberal education—as what you have left after you have forgotten all you 
learned, In its best sense this is a series of character traits—tolerance, open- 
mindedness, vigor of intellect, truth of emotions, restraint in action.”— 
B. R. BuckincHam, Ginn and Company (formerly Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois and Ohio State University), Educational Record, Sup- 
plement No. 11, 1938, p. 77, quoted in School and Society, May 10, 1941, 
p. 587. 


“Another sign of confusion and lack of perspective appears in the imitative- 
ness of ‘modern’ education in the United States, and is rapidly becoming one 
of its most insidious dangers. The tendency to imitate in physical plants, 
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especially in the flush days of the 1920’s, and in complex administrative ma- 
chinery is obvious. It reflects competition and fear of competition, and par- 
ticularly the fear that an institution is not identified with the fitness and 
fashion of things in education, Though fashion may slay them and their chil- 
dren, yet must the managers and teachers of the schools trust it. Such a 
tendency in schools and plants is more easily explained than the mania for the 
revision of the curriculum to meet ‘social change and social need’ and to keep 
up with the so-called ‘trends’ in the education of teachers. 

“Nowadays the most monohippic summer session must have at least one 
‘workshop,’ or be frowned upon as old-fashioned and therefore without edu- 
cational vitality and ‘umph.’ Here, as in other parts of our educational life 
where imitative tendencies run riot, the ‘man milliner in education’ gets and 
keeps busier with the passing of each year. Delinquent and dejected is the 
forward-looking Dean or Professor of Education who does not these days dis- 
cover at least one pedagogical mare’s nest during the summer session or 
semester.”——-Epcar W. Knicut, Kenan Professor of Education, University of 
North Carolina, in his Progress and Educational Perspective, New York: The 
Macmillan Company (Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series), 1942, pp. 127-128. 


“This discussion of learning leads me to take a moment to comment upon 
a curious feature of the Yearbook. The word ‘information’ is scarcely men- 
tioned in the book; when it is, it is apt to be used disparagingly. It almost 
seems as though, for a progressive, it is bad form to be informed. Information 
is taboo, out-of-date. What you are to develop in children are attitudes, 
appreciations, and ideals. Just how you produce appreciation, to take one of 
these outcomes, without getting informed in the process is something I must 
leave you who are diligently writing courses of study in terms of activity to 
worry about.”—The late Guy M. Wurppte, Secretary, National Society for 
the Study of Education, “Adverse Views on the Activity Movement,” Pro- 
gressive Education, October, 1934, p. 344. 


“A clear and primary duty of organized education at the present time is to 
recognize the changes that are already taking place; and to search diligently 
for means of counteracting their dangers. Let us repeat that an educational 
theory to meet these needs must be strong, virile, and positive, not feeble, 
effeminate, and vague. The theories that have increasingly dominated American 
education during the past generation are at basis distinctly of the latter type. 

“The essentialists have recognized and still recognize the contributions of 
real value that these theories have made to educational practice. They believe, 
however, that these positive elements can be preserved in an educational theory 
which finds its basis in the necessary dependence of the immature upon the 
mature for guidance, instruction, and discipline. This dependence is inherent 
in human nature. ‘What has been ordained among the prehistoric protozoa,’ said 
Huxley, ‘can not be altered by Act of Parliament.’ Nor, we may add, by the 
wishful thinking of educational theorists, however sincere their motives. ‘Au- 
thoritarianism’ is an ugly word. But when those who detest it carry their 
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laudable rebellion against certain of its implications so far as to reject the 
authority of plain facts, their arguments, while well adapted perhaps to the 
generation of heat, become lamentably lacking in light.”—-W1LL1aM C. BaGLey, 
Professor of Education, Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“An Essentialist’s Platform for the Advancement of American Education,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, April, 1938, p. 256. 


“. .. One of the leaders in the ultra-progressive school of educational thought, 
in speaking to a large group of teachers, emphatically denied the importance 
of the past and exalted the wisdom of making education concerned only with 
the ‘here and now.’ One of the teachers in the audience asked the speaker, ‘In 
applying your educational doctrine, then, should we discontinue teaching 
Shakespeare in our English classes?’ The speaker answered, ‘Certainly! Shake- 
speare belongs to the past; the past is dead and buried.’ An uproar of disap- 
proval rose to the high ceilings of the auditorium. It goes without saying that 
the teachers in the auditorium had a better understanding of the philosophy of 
education than did the speaker who had been asked to address them. .. .” 
—K. A. SaraFIAn, Head, Department of Education, La Verne College, “Edu- 
cation and the New Formalism,” School and Society, April 19, 1941, pp. 493-494. 


“Generalizations are dangerous, but I am wondering whether it may not 
always be so that most discussion should be left to men of factual training. 
I don’t suppose it would be practical to bring up every little boy or girl as a 
physicist or chemist. But everybody who means to come out into the world 
and be articulate ought to serve an apprenticeship. In that period, however, 
long or short, the neophyte should rigorously eschew opinion. He should be 
trained to put one little fact after another and keep his yap shut.”—-Heywoop 
Broun, in his column “It Seems to Me” (one of the last of his articles). 


“I may teach a boy to saw wood by suggesting that we play ‘Education in 
Cuba.’ We may imagine ourselves a committee for supplying the island with as 
many teachers as possible, both men and women. Oak sticks will furnish men, 
and pine sticks women (the softer sex); every sawing will make one more 
teacher, and every sawing though a knot a superintendent. This clever scheme 
has at least the merit of an undisguised attempt to make a hard job less dis- 
agreeable, and does not interfere with the clear understanding on the boy’s 
part that he is sawing wood to help the family, just as Meg, Jo, Beth, and 
Amy, when they called the four hems Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and 
talked about each continent as they went along, knew perfectly well that they 
were working. No imaginative device, however feeble, will take away the 
manliness of a boy who knows that work is work, and makes play of it when 
he honestly can; but nothing debilitates a boy more effectively than the notion 
that teachers exist for his amusement, and that if education does not allure him 
so much the worse for education.”—-LEBaron R. Briccs, former Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, and President of Radcliffe 
College, in his School, College, and Character (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1901), pp. 41-42. 
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“If change means progress, education in the United States has been making 
progress by leaps and bounds. The obvious fact of change in the world has in 
recent years been asserted with such pedagogical pontificality as to give it the 
glamor of fresh discovery. But that the world of today is different from the 
world of yesterday is not sufficient reason for changing the theory of education 
every day. Change in conditions does not mean that the ideals and principles 
and values of human life of yesterday have become obsolete. In times of emer- 
gency, economic or military, it is not the function of sound education to change 
its aims. Its task is to do better what it is expected to do anyway, to serve 
as a stabilizing influence, to emphasize more strongly permanent values in 
human life. Some of the pedagogical proposals made in: recent years to meet 
changed conditions seem to deny the fact of permanent human needs and 
values. Conditions surrounding human beings change, of course. But the hu- 
man needs of ability to distinguish between the permanent and the temporary, 
between gold and gilding, remains unchanged and unchanging. 

“Lack of perspective appears in the fact that the aimlessness and sentimen- 
tality that penetrate other areas of our life find their way into our education. 
Nowhere else do fashions come and go more quickly than in education; fever- 
ish is the effort to keep up with the Joneses in educational arrangements. We 
show a burning and restless curiosity to go somewhere without knowing just 
where we want to go. 

“We rush furiously from one pedagogical whim, or enthusiasm, or thrill, or 
passion to another, and always under the spell of men and women who call 
themselves ‘progressive’ and have a genius for publicity for their latest 
pedagogical gadgets and techniques. 

“Not only are materials and methods of education changed, but even the pri- 
mary function of the teacher is changed. His responsibility now becomes not 
the training and direction of minds and the dissemination of knowledge useful 
to people and the world in which they live. Rather his function becomes that 
of the physician, the lawyer, the clergyman, the nurse, the policeman, the 
fireman, the census-taker, the caretaker, the uplifter, the propagandist, the 
specialist on soil erosion, hookworm, cattle-tick, hog-cholera, venereal diseases, 
the tariff unemployment, international relations. Thus do our ‘progressives’ 
fill our schools with smoke rather than light. 

“With the function of the teacher thus changed, the apocalypse of the peda- 
gogical evangels discloses a prospect of prosperity and peace. The filming 
fervor of the progressive educationalists recalls the suggestion of Emerson: 
that when the abolitionists emerged from their huddle or the transcendentalists 
from their romantic playshops, Nature seemed to say to them: ‘Why so hot and 
hasty, my little Sirs?’”—Epcar W. Knicut, Kenan Professor of Education, 
The University of North Carolina, in his Progress and Educational Perspective 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942), pp. 128-131. 


“During the past forty or fifty years, the American people have displayed 
their faith in schooling by exhibiting great generosity in providing for the 
physical equipment of their educational facilities. In doing so we have sur- 
passed any people at any time or anywhere, and in this respect have made 
more educational ‘progress’ than any people in human history. But we have 
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not, in the midst of our immense economic resources for education, revealed 
proper perspective in making provision for its most important part. 

“While we have made tremendous improvements in the quantity of so-called 
professional preparation of teachers, we have neglected the qualitative part 
of their education. 

“To us, the idea of progress in education is quantitative and numerical. In 
this respect we suffer by comparison with other countries, This imbalance in 
our education and this lack of perspective may be due in part to our attempt 
to give schooling to everybody ‘from the gutter to the university’. But this 
may not be the real reason. 

“The machinery of education, the size and cost of buildings, increased en- 
rollments, the number of vehicles used in transporting children to and from 
school, highly complex administrative paraphernalia, are visible and tangible 
evidences of what statisticians, political pedagogues, and pedagogical politi- 
cians call educational progress. Some of these evidences naturally bring to 
American communities considerable satisfaction and pride, But our lack of 
perspective appears in the fact that we have not exhibited in making pro- 
vision for effective teaching the same kind of interest that we have displayed 
in providing externa in education. 

“Moreover, the spirit and faith which apparently formerly served to give to 
teaching much of its finest quality and to keep it elevated above that blind 
materialism which has gained so much strength in American life may have 
been lost, at least in part. 

“To preserve that quality and lofty view of education is our most insistent 
task today. The need is for teachers of stalwart moral constitutions, men and 
women of conscience as well as of science, of broad and generous culture, 
high intellectual honesty, contagious enthusiasm for learning and its advance- 
ment, passion for ‘seeing the thing through’ and for seeing that those they 
teach see it through and gain the ability to do the thing they have to do when 
it should be done, whether they like it or not.”"—Epcar W. Knicut, Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Education, The University of North Carolina, in his Progress and 
Educational Perspective (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942), pp. 
140-142. 


“To learn how to read when one is young is to make possible the state 
where one is able to read with less effort and more effect when one is older. 
It makes possible the almost automatic reading of a sign, for example, when all 
one’s energies are being expended in the desperate effort to get home before 
dark. We can anticipate what children will be able and will be expected to do, 
and we can and ought to prepare beforehand for their mastery of the nec- 
essary prerequisites. There is as much sense in waiting until the child is vitally 
concerned with a given enterprise before we begin to teach him essential 
skills as there is in refusing to teach him how to swim until he is found 
frantically trying to save himself from drowning. The Progressive educa- 
tors are inclined to forget that most people are children for only a dozen 
years or so and are adults for much longer periods; that many arts important 
later can be acquired effectively in childhood; that an ‘integrated’ child may be 
the father to an incompetent man, and that there is a kind of maladjustment 
which consists in being so well-rounded as to have none of the specialized 
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talents which characterize most of those about us.”——-Paut Weiss, Professor of 
Philosophy, Bryn Mawr College, “Midway Between Traditionalism and Pro- 
gressivism,” School and Society, June 21, 1941, p. 762. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS .. . © conducted by 


E. H. HESPELT and Ropert H. WILLIAMS 


To THE Eprtors: 

We are planning to offer in the coming semester a “Pre-Induction Course 
in Military Spanish” for students who expect to enter the armed forces after 
June. Can you tell me what textbooks are available for such a course? 

W. H. M. 


Three such textbooks have appeared during the past two years. They are 
Lipp and Besso, Conversational Spanish for the Army Air Forces of the 
United States. New York: Hastings House, 1941. Paper. Illustrated. xvii, 
168 pp.; Kany, Spoken Spanish for Flying Cadets and Our Armed Forces. 
Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Maps. xiii, 183 pp.; Nav- 
ascues and Sherman, Cartilla militar. Compafieros de armas. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 200 pp. The first two of these 
books presuppose no previous knowledge of Spanish; the third is to be used 
after the student has had at least one semester of instruction in the funda- 
mentals of Spanish grammar. For supplementary reading in the second semester 
the beautifully illustrated magazine En guwardia. Para la defensa de las 
Américas. Published by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Commerce Building, Washington, D.C., might profitably be used. 

To the books listed above should be added Hesse, Wartime Spanish. New York: 
American Book Company, 1942. Paper. viii, 83 pp. [Ep.] 


To THE Eprtors: 

I am greatly interested in procuring attractive posters of travel, scenery, 
and the like for my Spanish classroom. Can you advise me of a source for these 
or assist me in obtaining some? 

Martua E, Curisty 
227 Foust Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The great sources of attractive free posters in the past have been the travel: 
bureaus and the steamship companies. Since the war has interrupted civilian 
travel these agencies are no longer advertising for tourist trade and, therefore, 
no longer printing posters. The Publicity Department of the Grace Line, 
247 Park Avenue, New York City informs me that a few maps of North and 
South America are still available in its office, but no other posters are now on 
hand. 


E. H. H. 
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To THE Eprrors: 
(Referred to the Editors by Professor G. S. DeLand, Secretary-Treasurer) 
On page 155 of Hispania for May, 1942 we find a reference to volume II 
of the Dicionario bio-bibliografico brasileiro ilustrado by J. T. Velho Sobrinho. 
We already have volume I and should like very much to secure the second 
volume if it has been published. Any information that you may be able to 
give us will be greatly appreciated. 
Tue Hispanic Society oF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE LIBRARY 


The following bibliographical entry appears in Anuario Brasileiro de Litera- 
tura, No. 5, 1941 (Irmaos Pongetti, Rio de Janeiro) : Velho, Sobrinho, J. F., 
Diciondrio bio-bibliografico brasileiro. Vol. Il. Azavedo Castro-B. Virginia 
(19/28). 615 p. il. br. 30$. Dezembro, 1940. Ministério de Educacio. 

Eunice J. GATes 
Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 


To THe Eprrors: 

Would it be possible for you to give me the name and address of the pub- 
lishers of Benavente’s La princesa sin corazén? I should also like to know 
if there is a set of the Biblioteca de autores espaiioles in some library not too 
far from Wilmington to which I could send my students. 

MorHer Maria 
Ursuline Convent, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


A separate edition of La princesa sin corazén was printed in Madrid (Im- 
prenta Clasica Espafiola) in 1916. The play appears, too, in Volume XV of 
Benavente’s Teatro, Madrid, Libreria de los Sucesores de Hernando, Calle del 
Arenal, No. 11, 1920 and in Volume III of his Obras completas, Madrid, M. 
Aguilar, 1940. 

The libraries nearest Wilmington which I could confidently assume would 
possess the Biblioteca de autores espatioles would be in or around Philadelphia 
or Baltimore. Perhaps some of our readers may know of a set nearer Wilming- 
ton. If so, I hope they will write us about it. 

E. H. H. 
Here is another “Open Question” for our readers: 


To THe Eprrors: 

I have heard that some schools are now teaching Spanish as a foundation 
for Latin rather than Latin as a foundation for Spanish (or other Romance 
languages). Can you tell me of any schools in which this is being done? 


Mrs. CLARENCE Howarp 
3417 Porter Street, 


Washington, D.C. 


If this policy is being followed in your school will you please drop a line 
to the editors? 


E. H. H. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS .. . 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


(Published only as a matter of record. The Annual Meeting has been cancelled, 
on request of the Office of Defense Transportation.) 


December 28-29, 1942 
Washington, D.C. 
(Headquarters : Hotel Washington, Fifteenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.) 


Sunday, December 27, 1942 
(Hotel Washington) 
2:00 p.m. Social and Musical Program 
(Recordings and Motion Pictures Supplied by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. ) 
Exhibits of Teaching Devices and Materials 
8:00 p.m. Musical Program: Vocal and Instrumental. 


Monday, December 28, 1942 
Morning Session 
9:00 a.m. Registration, Hotel Washington 
(Room to be announced). 


Meetings of Executive Council and Special Committees (Rooms 
to be announced). 


Papers 
10:00 a.m. “The Teaching of Spanish in the Lower Grades,” Ruth Mays, S.F. 
Austin Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 
“Problems of Teaching Spanish in the Secondary Schools,” L. S. 


Tireman, Inter-American Demonstration Center Projects, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Afternoon Program Session 
2:00 p.m. Whittall Pavilion, Library of Congress 
“Spanish American Literature Compared with that of the United 


States,” George W. Umphrey, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 


“The Place of the Novel in Eighteenth-Century Spain,” Reginald 
F. Brown, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

“The Work of the Music Division, Library of Congress,” Harold 
Spivacke, Chief, Music Division, Library of Congress. 
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7:00 
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“Music and Poetry in the Siglo de Oro,” Gilbert Chase, Music 
Division, Library of Congress. 
Demonstration of recordings of folk-music and other materials 
available in the Music Division. 


Evening Session 
Annual Dinner, Hotel Washington. 
Toastmaster: Richard Pattee, Assistant Chief, Division of Cultural 


Relations, Department of State. 
Greetings: 


Dr. John C. Patterson, Chief, Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, President, The George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Frank W., Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D.C. 

President's Address: Stephen L. Pitcher, St. Louis Public Schools. 

Address: Dr. William Lytle Schurz, Acting Chief, Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State. 

Address: His Excellency, The Ambassador of Mexico, Dr. Fran- 
cisco Castillo Ndjera. 


(The Annual Dinner will be followed by entertainment and dancing.) 


8:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


Tuesday, December 29, 1942 
Chapter Representatives’ Breakfast, Hotel Washington (Room to be 
announced). 

Program Session, Hotel Washington. 
“Sobre el naturalismo de la Condesa de Pardo Bazan.” M. Gordon 
Brown, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
“Marathon Montrose Ramsey: Pioneer Teacher of Spanish,” Henry 
Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 
“The Ethical Value of Spanish Literature,” Werner Peiser, Loyola 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
“The Cult of Violence in Latin American Short Fiction,” Raymond 
L. Grismer and John T. Flanagan, The University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Business Meeting 


CHAPTER NEWS... 


Mary ELEANOR PETERS, Chapter Adviser 


The big news is the entrance of a new chapter into our ranks, SOUTHERN 
NEW MEXICO begins its career under the leadership of Dr. C, A. Tyre, of 
State College, New Mexico, as President, Miss Juanita Denny as Secretary, 
and Miss Laura Molinar as Treasurer. So far, 1942 has seen the formation of 
three new chapters: District of Columbia and Alabama, reported in the May 
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Hispania, and Southern New Mexico. Can’t we have at least one more before 
Christmas ? 


ILLINOIS had a meeting on November 6 in Urbana. Mr. Wilson Wilmarth of 
Peoria spoke on “Class-Room Problems” and Mrs. Edith J. Kendricks of the 


University of Illinois conducted a “Question Box and Forum Discussion of 
Teaching Methods.” 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA held a luncheon meeting in Berkeley on Octo- 
ber 24. The unusually large attendance was significant in the increase implied 
by distances covered by not only old members but also by several who came 
with the intention of identifying themselves with the Chapter. Dr. Sauer of 
the Department of Geography of the University of California gave a series 
of what he called “vignettes” of his impressions of the countries of South 
America which he has recently visited. Chile he found more inclined to a 
modern trend in its development, the conduct of its affairs, and its culture. 
Peru offered extreme contrasts between the Indian tradition of Cuzco and the 
rather dramatic government in Lima, and Arequipa, in his opinion, is on the 
way to a solution of these contradictions in its harmonizing of the cultural 
and the industrial aspects of a modern world. Quito impressed him as the most 
beautifully situated of all the capitals of South America which he had visited, 
and the charm of the almost unadulterated Indian civilization outside the 
capital made the country regions of Ecuador peculiarly interesting and fas- 
cinating. Colombia, however, was the climax in beauty, Spanish culture as 
contrasted with Indian, and the high place accorded to poets and writers as a 
real influence in the development of the country in every phase—social, political, 
economic, agricultural, and educational. Dr. Frederick Steinhauser, of the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, brought back from his summer’s stay in 
Mexico most interesting notes of the difference between the Mexico of 1942 
(since Pearl Harbor) and that of 1941, when the country felt itself remote 
from European conditions. Uncertainty as to the real intent of the United 
States in its new relations with Mexico was apparent, a condition designed, by 
enemy influences, to arouse suspicion of our intentions in the matter of importing 
Mexican laborers, and also by suggesting that more Mexicans were drafted into 
the United States Army than Americans. 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO, our very new chapter, held a dinner meeting 
at Las Cruces. Mrs. Elsie Loomis of El Paso presented a stimulating discus- 
sion of methods she has successfully used in her grade-school Spanish pro- 
gram. Marimba folksongs added to the enjoyment of the dinner. Plans are 
under way for an effective membership campaign. Nine members of the chapter 
this summer devoted themselves to War and Censorship work. 


MARGINALIA 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL CHAPTERS 


The Chapter Adviser would remind you that if her report at the Annual 
Meeting in Washington is to do justice to the work and interest of the Chap- 
ters, it is imperative that she have reports from all. There has been a sad 
scarcity of reports this year, yet there must have been unusual activity in new 
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fields opened by the needs of the War. Please let us have a complete roll-call 
in time for the meeting. Reports must be in not later than December 15 if they 
are to reach Washington on time. Address the Chapter Adviser, 145 Fifteenth 
Avenue, San Mateo, California. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Excellent films are obtainable free of charge, except for transportation 
charges, from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, and from State University Extension Libraries, 
Y.M.C.A., and other repositories. These are films in color and sound, 16mm, 
most of them one reel, a few two reels. The following titles are suggestive: 

Americans All (2 reels). Life and activities of young people. 

Brazil (1 reel). The three great cities and the Amazon Valley. 

Colombia, Crossroads of the Americas (2% reels). 

High Spots of a High Country—Guatemala (2 reels). 

Sky Dancers of Papantla—Meszxico (1 reel). 

Fiestas in Guatemala (1 reel). Wooden faces of Totonicapan. 

Our Neighbors Down the Road (4 reels). Pah American Highway. 

Write for information to the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


NOTES AND NEWS... Conducted by the Eprror 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE TEACHING OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Division of 
Science and Education, of which Kenneth Holland is Director, is showing a 
keen interest in fostering and improving the teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese in American schools and colleges. One of the concrete examples of this 
is a recent publication entitled Recent Studies of Interest to Teachers and 
Students of Spanish and Portuguese, compiled by Florence Hall, Associate 
Education Specialist in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Miss Hall differs from some of the people who have been trying to help us 
to decide what should be done about the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese by 
knowing something about the subject. Her descriptive and analytical biblio- 
graphical notes, covering bibliographical aids; general values, trends, and 
aims of modern foreign language teaching; foreign language teaching ma- 
terials and methods; Hispanic American literature and culture; and Inter- 
American relations, historical, political, and educational, give the essential 
data about some 360 articles, most of which have been published since 1939. 
A subject-index is included. The work extends to sixty-five mimeographed 
pages, single-space for the most part. Articles from HisPpaAnra play a prom- 
inent réle. Any teacher of Spanish or Portuguese who has not already re- 
ceived a copy of Miss Hall’s invaluable work may get one by writing to the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Division of Science and 
Education, Washington, D.C. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to its monthly Bulletin and numerous informational pamphlets, 
the various divisions of the Pan American Union are constantly preparing 
and publishing new materials of interest to teachers of Spanish or/and 
Portuguese. The mimeographed periodicals put out by the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union alone are an imposing con- 
tribution to Inter-Americanism—Points of View, Pan American Bookshelf, 
Panorama, Correo, Lectura Para Maestros, and others. The most recent 
publication is Educational Trends in Latin America, no. 3, by Francisco S. 
Céspedes of the staff of the Union. From the Music Division of the Union 
comes another useful publication: Recordings of Latin American Songs and 
Dances, an annotated selected list of popular and folk music, prepared by 
Gustavo Duran of the Music Division, which combines concise descriptions 
of the. national songs and dances of Latin America, arranged by countries, 
with information as to available records, with the list-number and manu- 
facturer indicated. An index of songs, dances, instrumental music, and poetic 
and dramatic forms is included. This attractively printed pamphlet of sixty- 
eight pages costs only thirty cents. Still another useful new publication is The 
Literature of Latin America (volume one of the Series on Literature—Art— 
Music), a mimeographed sixty-four-page volume containing nearly fifty 
selected translations into English from the works of outstanding poets and 
prose-writers of Latin America. The price of this publication is twenty-five 
cents. 

Orders for all publications of the Union should be addressed to The Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION PREPARES SERIES OF PAMPHLETS 
ON LATIN AMERICA FOR JUVENILE READERS 


With the intention of filling a need which has long been recognized by 
leading educators and government officials, and in response to many requests, 
the Pan American Union announces the publication of a series of pamphlets, 
designed especially to appeal to children. Written in an interesting and captivat- 
ing juvenile style by educators versed in the teaching of children, the booklets 
contain pertinent information about the American Republics, including in- 
spiring accounts of national heroes, descriptions of customs and places of 
unusual local color, as well as of the Panama Canal and the Pan American 
Highway. 

In the first series of pamphlets there are ten booklets, each with a dis- 
tinct title: “The Pan American Union,” “The Snake Farm at Butantan, 
Brazil,’ “General San Martin,” “The Panama Canal,” “The Pan American 
Highway,” “The Guano Islands of Peru,” “The Incas,” “The Araucanians,” 
“Pizarro,” and “Cabeza de Vaca.” 

Each pamphlet sells for five cents, and orders are to be addressed to the 
Pan American Union at Washington. Quantity orders are encouraged, since 
the interest manifested in this first series of ten booklets will determine the 
preparation of additional booklets on various subjects treating of the New 
World republics. In view of the fact that the pamphlets are excellent for class- 
room work, as well as for the entertainment and education of the child at 
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home, it is expected that the demand will be such as to warrant continuation 
of the series. The pamphlets have been prepared with the intention of bringing 
the Good Neighbor Policy of President Roosevelt right down to the elementary 
and secondary-school levels, so that our young men and women of today may 


be well fitted to carry on the present close hemispheric cooperation as the 
leaders of tomorrow. 


INFORMATION CENTER FOR SPANISH TEACHERS 


The United States Office of Education, in cooperation with the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has set up a center for the distribu- 
tion of materials helpful to teachers interested in Latin America. Among the 
publications recently distributed by the center are The United States and the 
Other Americas: A Syllabus for Teachers; Latin American Backgrounds: A 
Bibliography; Understanding the Other Republics; The Fine and Folk Arts of 
the Other American Republics: A Bibliography of Publications in English; and 
Recent Studies of Interest to Teachers and Students of Spanish and Portuguese, 
a bibliography prepared by Florence Hall, Associate Education Specialist, Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Teachers who wish to be put on the mailing list to receive these and other 
publications as issued should write to the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, United States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
ENDORSES FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


In a statement on “The Role of the English Teacher in Wartime,” approved 
by the Executive Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English 
and published in Pennsylvania Public Instruction for March, 1942, we find, 
among other praiseworthy pronouncements, the following paragraphs of par- 
ticular interest to teachers of foreign languages in general and of Spanish or 
Portuguese in particular: 

“In the teaching of English we are in a position to promote national unity 
(1) through the democratic integration of diverse cultural groups, (2) through 
recognition of the unique contribution of each to our national culture, and (3) 
through emphasis upon the contribution which America has made to each 
of them. 

“(a) Since language is an important element in unifying a people, we 
recommend that all elementary and secondary schools use English as the 
language of basic instruction. At the same time, we recognize the desirability 
of continuing instruction in foreign languages and retaining skill in the use 
of them. 

“(b) We seek to unify the entire Western Hemisphere by promoting greater 
understanding and appreciation of the culture and ideals of Central and South 
America and closer cultural association with Canada.” 


ANOTHER WISE EDUCATOR 


As reported in the Boston Traveler of September 16, Dr. Lewis Perry, head- 
master of Phillips Exeter Academy, urged the 728 members of the entering 
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class there to “continue their studies as long as possible if they wished to con- 
tribute to the winning of the war.” According to the dispatch, Dr. Perry 
“called on them to concentrate particularly on foreign languages, mathematics, 
and physics.” 


SPANISH IN CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


According to an article in The B. C. Teacher, official organ of the B. C. 
Teachers’ Federation, Vancouver, British Columbia, Spanish “has once more 
come to the front” in this important Canadian province, and “has found 
among those in responsible positions doughty and ardent champions.” Accord- 
ing to the author of the article, R. B. Westmacott of the Lord Byng High 
School, Vancouver, “there is satisfaction in this fact for those of us who 
have for years advocated the study of Spanish in our high school and uni- 
versities.” After referring to relations between Canada and Latin America, he 
adds: “If we take our Spanish seriously and administer it intelligently it 
should pay excellent educational dividends. . . . If, as is surely the case, the 
particular aim of education today is a properly balanced development leading 
to mastery of the practical as well as the aesthetic essentials for sound pro- 
gressive living, there is little doubt that Spanish in our curriculum will come 
into its own.” 


AN INTERESTING SCHOOL PUBLICATION 


One of the most interesting school publications that has come to Hispania is 
La Piocha, published by the pupils of the Spanish classes in the Terrell Junior 
High School, Washington, D.C. As in all good school activities, a good teacher 
is somewhere in the background, in this case Miss V. L. Porter, head of the 
Spanish Department. All the material is supplied by students, including the 
illustrations; mistakes in Spanish, which are fairly noticeable, are not cor- 
rected by the teacher, but each contribution is printed—or rather, mimeo- 
graphed—as it was written by the pupil-author. The cartoons are exceptionally 
good. One of the most striking in a recent issue, by James Bowles, was in- 
spired by Mexico’s entry into the war, Entitled “La Cucaracha,” it showed 
Mexico, armed with a huge “swatter,” chasing a cockroach portrayed with 
the face of Hitler. An attractive cover, in colors, is one of the features of the 
publication. 

HERE AND THERE 


The Middlebury (Vermont) Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi offers a scholar- 
ship of one hundred dollars to be applied toward the cost of attending the 
Middlebury College Spanish School during the summer of 1943. The scholar- 
ship will be administered by the national office of Sigma Delta Pi. Further 
details may be obtained from the national president of Sigma Delta Pi, Pro- 
fessor F. Dewey Amner, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

8 


The Pemex Travel Club Bulletin, a monthly publication of Petréleos Mexi- 
canos, is available without charge to those who apply to Pemex Travel Club, 
Bucareli 35, México, D.F., Mexico. It averages sixteen pages per issue, is 
beautifully illustrated in rotogravure, and contains articles in Spanish on 
points of interest, native arts and crafts, museums, and the like (with English 
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definitions of unusual or troublesome words), a calendar of local fiestas, news 


about the progress of the Pan American Highway, and detailed highway in- 
formation. 
s 


NBC International Short Wave News is a monthly publication of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company giving the NBC international broadcasting 
schedules for the month and containing articles in English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, and Italian describing the programs and artists. For information 
about this bulletin, write to the National Broadcasting Company, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York, N.Y. 


Mexico Magazine—a “Monthly Review of Mexican Affairs—in English y 
en Espafiol”—is not only interesting and informative, but inexpensive, costing 
only ten cents a copy, one dollar a year, with special rates for additional sub- 
scriptions and an arrangement whereby “goodwill” subscriptions can be sent 
to Mexico at five subscriptions for a dollar. The general offices are in El Paso, 
Texas (614 East San Antonio Street), but the magazine is printed in Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico. It is newsy and well-written, and is illustrated. 

s 


Latin American World, a “monthly news-magazine,” published at 93 Chan- 
cery Lane, London, England, is the successor of Latin American Trade and 
Latin American Engineering. The price of a subscription is twelve shillings, 
postfree, “inland or abroad.” While it pays a good deal of attention to trade 
and industrial matters, there is a leading article each month on a Latin 
American country, obviously written by a competent person, together with 
other articles, a review of the news, commercial news-items, general news- 
notes from various countries, book reviews, and other interesting material. It 
carries advertisements of Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., Shell Products, and the 
like, but also carries a note reading as follows: “The fact that goods made of 
raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
journal should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avail- 
able for export.” Latin American World is a most welcome visitor. 


The April-May issue of Peruanidad, “érgano antolégico del pensamiento 
nacional,” published by the Direccién de Propaganda e Informaciones, Lima, 
Peru, for a copy of which we are indebted to Kenneth Holland, Director of 
the Division of Science and Education, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, is dedicated to the visit of President Manuel Prado of Peru 
to the United States. The number contains however a large number of interest- 
ing articles, in Spanish and English. Among the distinguished contributors are 
Carlos Concha, formerly a professor in the United States, who returned to 
Peru to become Minister of Foreign Affairs and is now a senator, and Julio C. 
Tello, the archaeologist, likewise well-known here. 

s 


“Cultural Bases of Hemispheric Understanding” is the title of an interesting 
publication (ninety-four pages) of the Institute of Latin American Studies, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. It contains the text, in Spanish and 
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English, of papers read at a conference sponsored by the Institute and held at 
the University on April 14 and 15, 1942, Included are papers by Charles A. 
Thomson, Justino Fernandez, Julio Jiménez Rueda, Pablo Max Ynsfran, 
Federico de Onis, and Wendell C. Gordon. 


Teachers interested in the national anthems of the countries of North, 
Middle, and South America will be glad to know that the Castellanos-Molina 
Music Shops of New York City (144 West 72d Street) have available in book 
form the words and music of these anthems, arranged and edited by Dr. 
Ernesto Murillo. The price is $1.00, postpaid. 


Amanecer is the inspiring name of a magazine published by the New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Antonio Rebolledo. The Spanish of the articles makes it an ideal instru- 
ment for teaching purposes, and exercises are provided to simplify the teach- 
er’s task. Primarily designed for use among Spanish-speaking children in New 
Mexico, it would undoubtedly be of interest and usefulness in other classes as 
well. One feature is a regular list of “Barbarismos usados en Nuevo México,” 
with the more acceptable forms in a parallel column. Some of the barbarisms 
show the influence of English, as “realizar” for “darse cuenta de”; but a large 
number—like so-called “mountaineer dialect” in the English of the Appa- 
lachian region—are merely the residuum of an older stage of the language, 
“frozen” by isolation from the main stream of linguistic development, or pro- 
nunciations that phonetically are natural and common to Spanish in other 
parts of the world. Illustrative of older forms are “rebatar” for “arrebatar” 
and “recebir” for “recibir”; while phonetic developments are illustrated by 
“probe” for “pobre” and “sirgiiela” for “ciruela” (compare “giieso” for 
“hueso,” “giieno” for “bueno,” and the like in Spanish-speaking territory 
generally). Professor Rebolledo is to be congratulated on an excellent job. 

s 


A bright spot each week is the arrival of Tiempo, “semanario de la vida y 
la verdad,” from Mexico City. Although the editors publish in each issue a 
“nota importante” to the effect that “Este semanario no tiene, ni pretende 
tener, relacién alguna con nigtin otro que actualmente se publique in cualquier 
idioma,” the spiritual and intellectual kinship with Time is evident throughout. 
Cover-design, typography, format, style, departments, illustrations—all are 
reminiscent of its “Yankee” contemporary; or should we say elder brother? 

- Whatever the spiritual relationship, Tiempo does not belie Time in concise- 

ness, breadth of coverage, and “snap” in presentation, though its editorial 
point-of-view is peculiarly its own, Teachers who want material that is of 
current interest, yet truly Spanish American in flavor (since it is written 
originally for a Spanish-speaking clientéle) will find Tiempo well worth look- 
ing into (no pun intended). 


THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 


COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


{Eprrorrat Norte. The “Report of the First Year’s Operations of the Inten- 
sive Language Program of the American Council of Learned Societies,” by 
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Mortimer Graves and J. M. Cowan, merits reading by every foreign language 
teacher. Why? Because the Intensive Language Program can not fail to 
have far-reaching and fundamental effects on the teaching of all languages, 
by changing their orientation, giving them better implementation, and empha- 
sizing their importance in the “air-age” world, as our educationist friends, 
with their fondness for the latest cliché, are already calling it. The Program 
owes much to the vision of Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Director of the Council; 
to Mortimer Graves, Administrative Secretary of the Council, Chairman of 
the Committee on the National School of Modern Oriental Languages and 
Civilizations and Secretary of the Committee on Intensive Language Instruc- 
tion; to J. M. Cowan, Secretary of the Linguistic Society of America and 
Director of the Intensive Language Program; and to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which provided a total of one hundred thousand dollars to put the Pro- 
gram into effect. 

As the result of the help, moral and financial, extended by the Intensive 
Language Program, work has been undertaken, and in many cases courses 
offered, during the academic year 1941-42 and the summer of 1942 in many 
unusual languages. Among them are: African languages (Fanti, Swahili, 
Haussa, African Pidgin English), Arabic (Egyptian, Syro-Palestinian, 
Moroccan, Iraquian), Burmese, Chinese, Modern Greek, Hindustani, Hun- 
garian, Icelandic, Iranian (Persian), Japanese, Korean, Kurdish, Malay, 
Mongol, Pashtu (Afghan), Pidgin English (Melanesian), Portuguese, Pun- 
jabi, Russian, Thai (Siamese), and Turkish. Many scholars and a fairly large 
number of institutions have cooperated in the Program, which is continuing 
during the current academic year. Great emphasis is laid upon implementa- 
tion in all the work of the Intensive Language Program. We quote below 
detailed and representative passages from this epoch-making report by 
Messrs. Graves and Cowan.] 


The Intensive Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies is supported by two subventions of fifty thousand dollars each 
made by the Rockefeller Foundation in 1941 for a two-year period. Under 
the terms of these grants funds were furnished respectively for “the develop- 
ment of intensive instruction in modern (subsequently interpreted to mean 
‘unusual,’ i.e., exclusive of French, German, Spanish, and Italian) languages” 
and for “intensive instruction in Chinese, Japanese, and Russian.” Accord- 
ingly it is assumed that the success of the Program is to be measured by the 
amount and quality of intensive instruction in these languages provided 
through its operation. On this score the Summer Program for 1942 speaks for 
itself: fifty-six courses, in twenty-six languages, in eighteen universities, in- 
volving some six or seven hundred students, is by far the most impressive array 
of intensive language instruction ever presented in American academic life, It 
is true that half a dozen of these courses might have been offered without the 
intervention of the Program, but even these half-dozen have been materially 
aided by it. The other half-hundred are entirely the creation of the Program 
itself. It should be added that a dozen of these were, for lack of students or 
some other cause, not successfully completed, Their claim to enumeration, con- 
sequently, is only that they were available if demanded. 

The Program is administered by two committees of the Council: the Com- 
mittee on the National School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations 
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(Mortimer Graves, ACLS, chairman; Franklin Edgerton, Yale University; 
and G. Howland Shaw, United States Department of State), and the Com- 
mittee on Intensive Language Instruction (Henry Grattan Doyle, The George 
Washington University, chairman; Mortimer Graves, ACLS, secretary; Wil- 
liam Berrien, Rockefeller Foundation; George A. Kennedy, Yale University; 
Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University; and Philip E. Mosely, Cornell 
University). Since April 1, 1942 the details of operation have been in the 
hands of J. M. Cowan, of the University of Iowa, Secretary of the Linguistic 
Society of America, as Director of the Intensive Language Program. The 
general division of interest between the two committees is that the first, the 
Committee on the School, concerns itself more with the scientific features of 
supplying implementation for instruction in these languages, as will be ex- 
plained later on in the report, while the operations of the second, the Com- 
mittee on Instruction, relate more intimately to the provision of courses of 
instruction. This division, however, has not been rigorously maintained; either 
Committee retains the right to engage in either type of operation whenever 
its own ends can thus best be served. The Committees have worked in complete 
harmony. 

The Program operates in the belief that an intensive course in any language 
can be offered in a college or university whenever there can be assured a 
sufficient number of tuition-paying students to provide reimbursement to the 
institution for the expenses involved, The first step, consequently, in encourag- 
ing the establishment of a course is the guarantee of such sufficient number 
of students. Funds are then utilized for the provision of grants to individual 
students in order that these guarantees may be fulfilled. During the first 
year of operation, however, the nature of the language under discussion, local 
conditions, the novelty of the method, and other considerations often prevented 
the immediate application of this formula, and, because the element of time 
was considered important, recourse was had to other types of financial aid. 
Nevertheless, the year’s activity has been a gradual approximation to fhe 
system of assistance described. 

By an intensive course the Committees mean a course which occupies the 
full time of the student, generally computed at about fifteen hours of classroom 
instruction, fifteen hours of drill with native speakers, and from twenty to 
thirty hours of individual preparation per week. Two or three six-week ses- 
sions of this character, separated by short intervals of rest, seem to yield 
the best results in the shortest time. Here, too, however, accommodation has 
been sometimes made to suit university schedules and other special circum- 
stances, though the year as a whole exhibits this same progress towards a 
more nearly uniform procedure. 

In some of the languages with which the Committees are concerned, for 
instance, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and Portuguese, there was already a 
modest though improving American tradition of intensive elementary instruc- 
tion. Some implements—grammars, textbooks, phonograph recordings, dic- 
tionaries, etc——were at hand and these were constantly being bettered; there 
was a small, though quite inadequate, personnel equipped for instruction; and 
the methods of the intensive approach were beginning to be worked out. But in 
by far the largest number of the other languages, these desiderata simply did 
not exist in the English language, and frequently were not available in any 
language at all. In Malay, for example, the best implements were in Dutch, a 
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fact which makes them all but useless to the American student. In addition they 
were, on account of difficulties of transport, not obtainable in sufficient 
quantity. Finally, because they had not been prepared by scholars with suffi- 
cient technical linguistic competence and in particular because they had not 
been prepared for intensive instruction, they were, even if they could be 
secured, in the opinion of the Committee on the School and its advisers, totally 
inadequate for the work envisaged. Moreover, since all experience with in- 
tensive language instruction had already shown a high correlation between 
good results and good implementation, it became obvious that the first task 
of the Committees must necessarily be the provision of the implements of 
instruction before instruction itself. Perusal of the details of the Program will 
show, consequently, very considerable devotion of funds and efforts to the 
development of grammars and other implementa of study and teaching. This 
process, analogous to tooling on the industrial front, was the only firm basis 
for production later. 

Fortunately, one realm of scholarship in which America has been pre- 
eminent over the past decade is that of technical linguistics. Nowhere else has 
the descriptive study of unknown languages as they are used by native speakers 
been pushed so far forward, and nowhere has there been created such a group 
of younger scholars equipped with high technical competence in this field. 
The Committee on the School, consequently, set about the systematic dis- 
covery of native speakers (called “informants”) of Thai, Korean, Persian, 
Turkish, Malay, Swahili, Haussa, and the other languages likely to be neces- 
sary during the war emergency and the association with them of younger 
technical linguists who could use descriptive methods to provide the basic 
materials for the implementation of study. In the process of this operation 
it was decided to experiment with the actual formulation of a course by this 
method, in which the control and the presentation of the descriptive features 
of the instruction would be in the hands of the American technical linguist 
and the incessant drill-work would be furnished by the native-speaking in- 
formant. It was hoped in this way to have the benefit of instruction by native 
teachers combined with the advantage of instruction in accordance with the 
most efficient employment of linguistic techniques. 

This expectation has been amply fulfilled; several courses have been 
offered under these conditions, and what was six months ago a doubtful ex- 
periment is now a successful experience. One is chary about speaking of new 
methods of teaching languages, yet the novel features of this approach promise, 
when employed by competent scholars with imagination and critical reserve 
who are not mere adepts at a technique, to yield quite revolutionary dividends, 
particularly with respect to instruction in those languages not already well 
studied and well known. 

Since the methodology is fundamentally the same regardless of the language 
being studied, it was desirable to have manuals which would be of general use 
both to teachers and students. Leonard Bloomfield of Yale University pre- 
pared one, entitled “An Outline Guide to the Practical Study of Foreign 
Languages.”* This booklet was published for the Program by the Linguistic 


* Available at twenty-five cents from the Director of the Intensive Language Pro- 
gram, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Society of America and is now being given wide distribution. Fifteen hun- 
dred copies have been ordered by the Joint Army-Navy Committee on Recrea- 
tion and Welfare, to be used in the language instruction activities of that 
Committee within the Armed Forces. Mention of this fact is made here only 
to show that the influence of the Program has extended beyond the scope of 
its own immediate operations. A second manual, “Outline of Linguistic 
Analysis,” by Bernard Bloch of Brown University and George L. Trager of 
Yale University, is in press. It is a more detailed treatment of the descriptive 
linguistic method as applied to the analysis of the structure of languages. There 
is reason to believe that this manual will also be adopted by the Joint Army- 
Navy Committee and the Foreign Language Division of the Office of Strategic 
Services in New York, since both of these agencies have expressed great 
interest in a preliminary draft which was submitted to them for examination 
and criticism, 

In the emergency, however, intensive instruction could not wait upon the 
completion of implementation. The Committee on Intensive Language Instruc- 
tion, accordingly, had as quickly as possible to set up courses of instruction 
upon the basis of such implementation as was available. Naturally, every effort 
was made to provide the best teaching under the conditions prevailing, but it 
was realized that great improvement would be possible as the improvement 
in the implementation progressed. There results, as will be observed, a cer- 
tain element of duplication in the Program, as instanced by the offering of 
Turkish at both the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology and 
Indiana University, or by Malay at the University of Michigan and at Yale 
University; the one takes advantage of the best present opportunity to secure 
intensive instruction, the other, while it presents instruction, devotes its major 
attention to the provision or improvement of implements. In general these 
reflect the diverse yet complementary activities of the two Committees; to a 
considerable degree the success of the Program is to be measured by the speed 
with which the two types of approach coalesce. Persian at Columbia is a case 
in point. Here a competent teacher and trained linguist work hand in hand. 
The linguist supplies the teacher with his materials and the processes of im- 
plementation and instruction are simultaneous. 

ee 0 8 6 


A comprehensive description of the Summer Program, outline of the stand- 
ard intensive course, explanation of the sort of assistance available, and a 
letter were sent out in August to the presidents of one-hundred-fifty of our 
major colleges and universities. The letter requested listing with the Program 
of courses offered in the unusual languages in these institutions which approxi- 
mate in general the intensive course of the Program and solicited requests for 
assistance in establishing such courses wherever the facilities of the uni- 
versity warrant. 

Responses from about one third of the institutions addressed have been 
received, From these, two facts are clear. All of the intensive language work 
in unusual languages in the country is being done with the cooperation of the 
Program. No new courses were listed. Further, many new courses in the un- 
usual languages are being added to the curricula of various institutions. These 
are practically all three-hour-a-week courses and their establishment reflects 
the influence of the Program, though their character does not demand its sup- 
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port. Amusingly enough, a large percentage of the new courses are labeled 
“intensive.” 

There seems to be a general reluctance on the part of university administra- 
tors to break the order of the traditional arrangement in offering language 
courses. In only one instance were promising negotiations opened which may 
lead to the establishment of new intensive courses. On the whole the feeling 
seems to be widespread that such courses are “practical” and “non-academic” 
and consequently do not rightly belong in a university curriculum. 

To the extent that this intensive work is designed to provide tool-competence 
in languages to be used by specialists in disciplines other than language, 
linguistics, and literature, this criticism, if it be one, is valid. The sponsors of 
the Program, however, see no mutual exclusiveness in the terms “practical” and 
“scientific.” They believe that (1) a practical tool-command of a language is 
the only foundation of scientific or academic work in it; (2) that such prac- 
tical command can be secured most efficiently in the intensive course; and (3) 
that all instruction which is not based on scientific analysis of the language in 
question is inefficient. They are quite willing to contend, consequently, that 
their operations are not only “practical” and “scientific,” but even “academic.” 

Since the avowed intention of the Program is to develop intensive instruction 
with a view to creating a stock-pile of strategic language competence pri- 
marily for use in the emergency, the Program has accepted every opportunity 
to be useful to government agencies in meeting their emergency needs with 
respect to all phases of language and linguistic operations, without reference 
to their direct connection with the Program. This activity has been time and 
effort-consuming and all too frequently has not yielded results commensurate 
with the expenditure. In general the government agencies do not, possibly 
cannot, know exactly what they want in language-competences; in particular 
they do not forecast their needs sufficiently early to have them supplied, for it 
is obvious that training in a difficult unstudied language is not something to be 
accomplished overnight. The problem would be greatly simplified if the gov- 
ernment agencies could forecast their needs and in particular if they could 
hold out some hope that use could be found for qualified persons trained in 
accordance with such forecast. But probably such efficiency is not to be ex- 
pected of a democracy. 

Cooperation with the Joint Army-Navy Committee on Welfare and Educa- 
tion has already been mentioned. The sponsors of the Program believe that 
this cooperation has resulted in the formulation of a sounder plan of linguistic 
activity by the Joint Committee than would have been otherwise likely. Besides 
providing Bloomfield’s handbook and participating in the production of spe- 
cially designed phonograph records for teaching foreign languages to enlisted 
men, they were instrumental in assuring the appointment of a competent 
linguist to direct this phase of the Joint Committee’s program, The machinery 
of the Program has been used by the Military Dictionary Project of Army 
Military Intelligence, as has been mentioned above, and in other ways as op- 
portunity has offered. The Director is contantly called upon for advice on 
language problems by practically every agency of the Government which has 
these problems: Office of Strategic Services, Board of Economic Warfare, De- 
partment of Justice, as well as the numerous departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps; and for recommendation of persons with unusual language- 
competences for employment by these rapidly expanding agencies, The Pro- 
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gram is not equipped with a staff sufficient to perform these functions ade- 
quately, but it does what it can without impairing the performance of its major 
duty. There seems to be need for (1) an employment service providing a chan- 
nel of information concerning, and evaluation of, persons with unusual 
language-competences demanded by the Government; and (2) of a semi- 
volunteer translation service through which those with such competences 
throughout the country might be organized to provide translations for Gov- 
ernment agencies. Perhaps the newly created Ethnogeographic Board will 
assume some of this burden. At any rate there seems no reason why it should 
be assumed by the Program, unless this is to be considerably expanded. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the full details of the Program’s cooperation with 
agencies of the Government cannot in all cases at present be divulged, but the 
record is one which gives the Program a definite and increasing place in the 
war effort. 

We should face frankly the difficulties with which the first year of operation 
has been beset and the deficiencies—some attributable to the difficulties, some 
not—which that year’s activity has exposed. Obviously the most efficient way 
in which to learn a foreign language is to study under competent teaching in 
the country of which that language is the native tongue. In the emergency 
situation this procedure was impossible for almost all of the languages under 
the Program. Teachers and implements had to be developed quickly—and 
they had to be developed in America, We are far from perfection, but the 
sponsors of the Program feel very hopeful over the year’s experience. Any 
lingering doubts of American ability to do just this job, and do it completely 
and well, have been dissipated, University cooperation has been good; the 
reception of the idea of cooperation has always been friendly, though some- 
times local conditions have made impossible the working out of the details. 
To some extent difficulties of this order are attributable to the fact that the 
Program has needed the year’s experience to crystallize its own ideas, and 
that consequently proposals made early in the process could not be nearly so 
specific as those which would be made now. The geographical distribution of 
the Program’s operations is not at present good—confined as these are almost 
entirely to the Eastern States. This state of affairs reflects the accident of the 
first personal contacts made, and is being corrected as rapidly as possible. 

But by far the greatest handicap to the Program’s complete success is the 
lack of good students. Most applicants are—disregarding for the moment the 
“cranks”—persons with no particular competence who believe that the mere 
possession of an unusual language will make them useful; persons with linguis- 
tic interests alone—sometimes scientific, sometimes not; and polyglots who— 
unable to make useful employment of some sort of competence in several lan- 
guages—think to improve their situation by adding a couple more. Applications 
from persons qualified in a regular discipline who wish to acquire a language 
competence for use as a tool in that discipline are disappointingly few, yet it is 
for these that the Program was originally designed. The fact that this factor 
does not operate quite so thoroughly in Portuguese, Russian, and Japanese— 
languages for which the need is generally accepted as evident—suggests that 
the condition may be somewhat alleviated as the American public becomes 
similarly convinced of the need for the other languages. A major problem of 
the Program, in any case, is to secure more and better applicants for language 
training. 
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Any program of this sort is naturally handicapped by the operation of Se- 
lective Service. In the case of the Intensive Language Program this handicap 
has been reduced to a minimum by a quite general realization on the part of 
many Selective Service Boards of the value of deferring induction into the 
Army until a stage of language competence likely to be useful to the Army 
had been reached, Quite possibly the pressure of this handicap will become 
greater, though we cannot imagine our Axis enemies, excepting in the last 
throes of desperation, stopping the training of a promising man in order to 
turn him into an indifferent soldier—but they are experts at this total war at 
which we are as yet neophytes. 

As will be seen from the nature of one of the Committees in charge of the 
Program, the sponsors are alive to the need for development in the United 
States of a National School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations. 
The activities of the Program have consequently been designed to make such 
contribution as is possible toward this end. At first the conception embraced the 
creation of a school, presumably though not necessarily in Washington, com- 
parable with the School of Oriental Studies of the University of London, the 
Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes of Paris, and similar institu- 
tions in Leningrad and Berlin. The year’s experience, the great size of the 
United States, and the difference in academic organization between this and 
European countries suggests consideration of a development of a somewhat 
different type, not towards a single central school, but towards a central holding 
agency in Washington, providing relatively elementary intensive instruction in 
languages and civilizations especially for government personnel and maintain- 
ing contact with the departments of the Government concerned with these 
matters, but carrying on its activities of advanced training and research 
through and in the universities best equipped in facilities and personnel for 
such work. The elements of such a pattern are discernible in the development 
of African studies at the University of Pennsylvania and the development of 
Malay-Philippine studies at Yale University, besides the several developments 
of Chinese, Japanese, and Russian at several other centers. 

The Committees directing the Intensive Language Program look back upon 
the activities of the year 1941-1942 with considerable satisfaction; they con- 
sider it hardly extravagant to claim them as epoch-making, not only when 
measured by the considerable number of new courses introduced, but perhaps 
even more when judged in terms of increased experiment with and advertising 
of intensive methods, improvement of implementation, and scientific study of 
linguistic phenomena, much of this last not only for the first time in America 
but for the first time anywhere in the world. In addition, almost as a by- 
product, a considerable number of Americans have been trained to efficient tool- 
control of unusual languages, and many of them have already been absorbed 
into governmental activities concerned with the war. 

It is proposed to continue operation in the year 1942-1943 along very much 
the same road, with perhaps somewhat more specific and highly crystallized 
ideas at the beginning of the year and more attention to the end product, the 
student. The Program for this year will accordingly include: 

1, The continuation of enterprises of implementation already undertaken, with 
perhaps modest additions, for instance in Malagasy, Rumanian, Pacific 

Oceanic languages (Polynesian particularly), etc. 
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2. Experiment with semi-intensive instruction in Washington designed pri- 
marily for employees of the Federal Government. 

3. Stimulation of courses in universities and colleges, as follows: (a) courses 
over which the Committees exercise full control, similar to the Portuguese 


Institute at the University of Vermont; (b) courses offered by universities 
and colleges in accordance with guarantees of students by the Committees; 


and (c) courses approved by the Committees, for attendance at which the 
Committees will make fellowship awards. 


Place 


Beverly Hills ... 
Beverly Hills ... 
Inglewood ...... 
Long Beach .... 
Long Beach .... 
Los Angeles .... 
Los Angeles .... 


Los Angeles .... 
Los Angeles .... 
Los Angeles ... 
Los Angeles .... 
Los Angeles .... 
Mill Valley ..... 
Mill Valley ..... 
Mill Valley ..... 
Piedmont ....... 
Piedmont ....... 
Sem 
San Pedro ...... 
San Pedro ...... 
Santa Barbara .. 


Gunnison ....... 


Waterbury ..... 


. Roosevelt High School .......... Bernice Berman 


A. A. T. S. MEDAL AWARDS 


School Winner's Name 
CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills High School ....... Wallace Fox 
Beverly Hills High School ....... Helen Safstrom 
Inglewood High School ......... Joan Lowry 


Woodrow Wilson High School ... Jack Garfinkle 
Woodrow Wilson High School ... James Maltby 


Belmont High School ........... Aline Chappelle 
J. H. Francis Polytechnic High 


John C. Fremont High School .... Don Tillman : 


Alex. Hamilton High School ..... Betty Hanniver 


George Washington High School.. Richard Herndon 
George Washington High School.. Gloria Vander Zee 


Tamalpais High School .......... Richard Dillon 

Tamalpais High School .......... Virginia Newman 

Tamalpais High School .......... Catherine FitzSimmons 

Piedmont High School ........... Lorna Goodman 

Piedmont High School ........... Sybil Harrison 

San Jose State College .......... Ruth Jane Baccus 

San Jose State College .......... Martha Jane Gartshore 

San Pedro High School ......... Dorothy Gross 

San Pedro High School ......... Robert Walker 

Santa Barbara High School ...... Alfonso Boito 

Taft Union High School ........ Beverly Keene 

COLORADO 

East Denver High School ........ Brynhild Anderson 

East Denver High School ........ Mary Beth Colburn 

East Denver High School ........ Audrey Larson 

East Denver High School ........ Margaret Nenenger 

North High School .............. Jeanne Rinnander 

North High School .............. Victor Romero 

Western State College of Colorado Perlita Knight 
CONNECTICUT 

Wilby High School .............. Gloria Prescott 
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ILLINOIS 

Manual Training High School ... Harrietta Booker 

rere Manual Training High School ... Howard Graves 

DUNE Siadetcars Manual Training High School ... Marguerite Growey 

Manual Training High School ... Regina Hellstern 

ge Manual Training High School ... Ruth Parr 

Manual Training High School ... Eleanor Rohleder 

Manual Training High School ... Eileen Semlow 

a Pree Manual Training High School ... Karl Wheatley 

Springfield ..... Springfield High School ......... Betty June Cussins 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville ...... Louisville Male High School ..... Robert Johnson Watts 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Gloucester ...... Gloucester High School ......... Elizabeth Hall 

Holyoke ....... Holyoke High School ........... Jon Sandrilla 
MICHIGAN 

Adrian ......... Siena Heights College ........... Margaret Gleason 
MINNESOTA 

Winona ........ College of Saint Teresa ......... Kathleen Jacqmin 

Winona ........ College of Saint Teresa ......... Louise Kirby 

Winona ........ College of Saint Teresa ......... Miriam Lattimer 

Winona ........ College of Saint Teresa ......... Colette Pflanz 


NEW YORK CITY 
Senior High Schools 


School Name 
High School of Commerce ................. Leo Lacombe 
Carol Podell 
High School of Music and Art .............. Enid Kass 
Straubenmuller Textile John Wojtoszek 
Christopher Columbus ..................... Selma Spring 

Winkler 
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Midwood ........ Marvin Adelson 

William Cullen Bryant .................000- Francis Kelly 
Junior High Schools 

139 Manhattan ........ Carlos Perkins 

Frank Sciancalebore 
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109 Brooklyn 
128 Brooklyn 
136 Brooklyn 
148 Brooklyn 
149 Brooklyn 
178 Brooklyn 
196 Brooklyn 
210 Brooklyn 
234 Brooklyn 
239 Brooklyn 
252 Brooklyn 


40 Queens ... 
126 Queens ... 
142 Queens ... 


Cincinnati ..... 
Cincinnati ..... 
Columbus ..... 
Granville ...... 
Granville ...... 
Granville ...... 
Lakewood ..... 
Lakewood ..... 
Terrace Park ... 
Terrace Park ... 
Warren ....... 


Warren ....... 
Wooster ...... 
Eugene ....... 


Portland ...... 
Portland ...... 


Harrisburg .... 
Harrisburg .... 


HISPANIA 
Frances Feld 
Shirley Geschwind 
Pearl Steckler 
Paul Di Matteo 
School Name 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Davidson College ............... John A. Moore 
OHIO 
Hughes High School ............ Leonard Hodges 
Hughes High School ............ Sol Kafian 
North High School of Columbus.. Enid Collins 
Denison University ............. Jacquelyn Hill 
Denison University ............. Alison Phillips 
Denison University ............. Henrietta Rosenfield 
Lakewood High School .......... Myra Malin 
Lakewood High School .......... Roger Hunt 
Terrace Park High School ....... Dorothy Menke 
Terrace Park High School ....... Ray Schmidt 
Warren G. Harding Senior High 
Warren G. Harding Senior High 
College of Wooster ............. Mary Elizabeth Clark 
OREGON 
University of Oregon ........... Betty Jane Poindexter 
Lincoln High School ............ Tole Greenstein 
Lincoln High School ............ Katherine Lemma 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John Harris High School ........ Jean Biddinger 
John Harris High School ........ Phyllis Hastedt 
TENNESSEE 
Vanderbilt University ........... Kathryn Beasley 
Vanderbilt University ........... Kathryn Martin 


St. Andrew's School ....... Hamil W. Hampton 


Place 
Davidson ..... 
Nashville ..... 
: Nashville ..... 
Se. Andrews . . . 
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TEXAS 

errs Mary Hardin-Baylor College ..... Irene San Miguel 

Greenville ...... Greenville Senior High School ... Edna Ann Eaheart_ 

Waco High School ............--. Peggy Lavender 

Waco High School .............. Julius Purczinsky 
Conducted by 

REVIEWS MICHAEL S. DONLAN, Associate Editor 


and the Eprror 


Brenes, Eprn, and Patterson, D. H., ;Conversemos! New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. ix, 146 pp. Price, $1.40. 


This “First Book for Spanish Conversation” is an interesting addition to 

the existing texts in its field. The arrangement is simple and concise. There are 
fifteen lessons, each divided into two sections, Lectura and Conversacién, with 
separate Spanish-English Vocabularios. Fifteen Repasos in conversational 
form precede the final comprehensive Spanish-English Vocabulario. 
_ The Lecturas are brief, about a page in length, and they cover the chief 
events of the visit of Carlos Miller with his friend Juan Allen, a university 
student. Each Lectura treats in considerable detail some phase of daily life, 
describing the rooms of the house, the university library, the Spanish class, a 
café, shopping, and similar topics, Lively conversation (in the Conversacién) 
develops the topic of the preceding Lectura. 

Most of the material in this elementary conversation book is of the standard 
variety, but the outstanding merit of the book is the vivid naturalness of con- 
versational style, and the unusually high percentage of “practical” words and 
idioms used. Some possible emendations, however, may be indicated briefly. 

Neither the Preface nor the final Vocabulario explains that feminine nouns 
ending in -a and masculines ending in -o bear no designations as to gender, an 
omission that may puzzle beginning students at first, since nouns with other 
endings are followed by the usual f. or m. In some cases, it might have been 
well to give both Spanish and Spanish American names, where different 
(drogueria is given, for example, but not botica). gPor qué no me la presenta? 
(Lesson 6, p. 40, line 8) may be objected to on the grounds of etiquette. ¢Por 
qué no me presenta a ella? would solve the difficulty. The social error is re- 
peated with Y a mi no me la presenta? in line 18 of the same page. In the 
Lectura of Lesson 7, page 42, el aula is used, but the Vocabulario at the end of 
the section lists aula with no designation of gender, leaving it to be inferred 
correctly that aula is feminine, Should not the authors have indicated briefly 
that the el was used with the feminine noun aula because of the initial stressed 
a? A slight awkwardness arises also when vaso and vidrio, occurring together 
(p. 64, Vocabulario following Lectura of Lesson 10), are translated simply 
“glass,” with no differentiation made. 

The points where adverse criticism seems justified are singularly rare in 
this ‘text, however, and the merits greatly overbalance the defects. ;Con- 
versemos! appears to the reviewer the most practical as well as the most attrac- 
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tive beginning conversation book that he has seen in recent years. 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, Ropert AvRETT 
El Paso, Texas 


KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT, Modern Languages for Modern Schools. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xviii, 
525 pp. Price, $3.50. 


This book is written by an adherent of the “Progressive” School of educa- 
tion who argues for the psychosemantic approach to linguistic phenomena. 
It is here reviewed by an “Essentialist” who practices the psychosemantic 


approach. It is a very important book. It sounds a warning" and it points to a 
way out.? 


The Coleman report gave us, over a decade ago, a “new-type” course based 
on reading. This new idea revolutionized textbook making, but did not find the 
wide acceptance which its proponents expected. The Coleman approach is here 
shown to be definitely unsatisfactory as a solution of our difficulties.’ Post- 
Coleman eclectic courses are likewise unsuited to present conditions of non- 
selectivity in our schools,‘ as are also the attempts that have been made to solve 


*“No subject is more in need of a secure mooring in American education than the 
foreign languages. Unless they can find a more secure anchorage, they will remain 
adrift without any more tenable footing than that which is temporarily afforded by 
such very debatable justifications as vocational utility, mental discipline, improvement 
in English vocabulary and usage, or the satisfaction of college entrance requirements 
which are subject to change” (pp. 459-460). This statement is not fully acceptable to 
the reviewer, but he believes that the warning it contains must be heeded. Cf. pp. 
146-149, 345, 347. 

*“The conception of the role and function of foreign languages, literatures, and 
cultures in American education, as translated into operational terms by the schools 
participating in the Stanford Language Arts Investigation, has been described in 
considerable detail since it affords clues to practical ways and means for approaching 
the solution of foreign-language problems in institutions of different sizes and types, 
in communities in which there is a wide variation ‘in the soil and climate of the 
educational environment. . . . [This] conception has to date yielded the most satis- 
factory solution that has so far been reported in the literature of long-range curricu- 
lum planning in foreign languages. ..” (p. 367). To understand all that is meant 
by this conception one must read the book. The following is taken from the Table 
of Contents: “VII. Translating an Organic Conception of Language into Action. An 
average beginning high-school class; Introducing the unit; Checking comprehension ; 
Paving the way for class participation in the oral use of Spanish; Providing for 
pupil participation in reading, writing, and pronouncing the language; Diagnosing 
pupil needs and difficulties; Helping students to gain insight into the operational 
principles of pronunciation; Prospectus of the program—methods, standards, con- 
tent, and activities; The same class four days later; Enlisting pupil participation in 
curriculum building; Similar possibilities in other modern languages; Spain and 
Castilian pronunciation; Epilogue: ‘It’s work but it’s fun’.” 

*« | . a modern foreign-language course stressing reading primarily would have 
to cater only to the needs and interests of a... small... group of students in 
high school, since a large number of adolescent boys and girls are inactive readers 
... they have never acquired a taste for good books, or the habit of reading volun- 
tarily . . . even in English” (p. 149). Cf. pp. 150-152, 190. 

‘For the obvious inadequacy of what we are doing, see especially pp. 146-147. 
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the problem by introducing the “picture-postcard” course, here referred to as 
the “culture merry-go-round.”® 


The words “new-type course” are here given a new meaning: 


It is with the new-type foreign-language course, in which the language abilities 
are developed from the start in and through content and activities rich in potential 
associate and concomitant outcomes, that this book is primarily concerned. All the 
preceding chapters have been written from the viewpoint of helping the foreign- 
language curriculum to achieve more effective linguistic results in and through 
content and activities which have some direct bearing upon the development of 
attitudes, interests, appreciations, and insights conducive to cultivated living.* 


This developing of linguistic abilities is in effect a return to the fourfold 
aim,’ but with this difference: it is “Progressive” education in and through the 
differentiated workshop. It has grown out of the work of the Eight-Year 
Study of the National Commission on the Relation of Schools and Colleges, 
and the Stanford Language Arts Investigation. 

“In contrast with [the conventional] mechanical view, the organic con- 
ception stresses the communication of thought—feelings, wants, information, 
or ideas—in connected context, The first exposure is aural-oral, then oral- 
visual, and finally kinesthetic. Language is not regarded as the sum total of all 
its parts (since it is quite possible to string words together correctly according 
to grammatical rule and yet fail to make sense), but as a semantic unity. Con- 
sequently, such parts of language as words are not considered to be foundation 
stones, but aspects of the whole which derive their particular form and mean- 
ing from the semantic functions which they serve in a specific communication 
situation. Growth in vocabulary, therefore, is a derived by-product of all 
communication activities involving the use of the language and never an end 
itself.””® 

So much for vocabulary. As for grammar it “can be taught inductively in 
and through use” (p. 79). “No mention whatever is made of grammatical no- 
menclature until after the pupils have learned to use [the language in imitation 
of models].”® A hypothetical teacher explains to a visitor : 


The composition of semioriginal questions usually gives rise to queries concerning 
word-order, agreement of articles and adjectives, and the like. As in our lesson 
today, we reserve a special part of the class hour for a discussion of such language 
problems. Next week . . . we may have to set aside a day or two exclusively 
for specialized work on the mechanics of agreement, using a variety of practice 
exercises. . . . During the first two years approximately one-fourth of the pupils’ 
time . . . is devoted to this type of foundation work as the need arises from actual 
experience in using the language. This is the chief difference between our course as 
conducted today, and our course of ten years ago.” 


*We need “something more significant in long-range terms than such artificial 
devices as games, pasting pictures in notebooks. . . .” Cf. pp. 132, 168-169. 

*P. 357; italics mine. 

"« |. the varying language needs and interests of an unselected group of ado- 
lescent boys and girls can rarely be met by emphasizing only one phase of language 
to the neglect of all others” (pp. 217-218; italics mine). 

*P. 153. Cf. pp. 194, 219, 345, 347, 362. 

*Pp. 83-84, 

*P. 243; cf. p. 95. 
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The conventional sequential type of course, with its grammatical chart 
and compass, is ruled out: 


The only requirement in any class conducted on the differentiated workshop plan 
is that everyone be purposefully occupied with some profitable activity appropriate to 
the course. In general, only one-fifth to one-fourth of the total course time, in- 
cluding recitation periods and work outside the class, need be occupied by foundation 
exercises of the mastery-unit type.” 


And yet accuracy—as much accuracy, no doubt, as the rest of us actually 
get except in the case of language “naturals”—is not lost sight of. The pupil — 
is required, from the first, to express himself in language that would be un- 
derstandable to a non-English-speaking native; he is expected, also, to master 
pronunciation and grammar to the point where this hypothetical native would 
not be unduly offended or distracted from the train of thought. 

There is free composition, both oral and written: 


After the class have heard the topic presented in Spanish, and discussed it them- 
selves through the medium of the completion exercises and semioriginal questions, 
they are usually sufficiently familiar with the vocabulary and information contained 
in the unit to be able to prepare a résumé in Spanish. . . . After the review by 
the class editorial committee, the best of these may be selected for exhibit . . . or 
for publication in the foreign-language section of the school publications. .. . 
After the first few weeks the students are usually able to write their résumés from 
memory... .” 


Translation is also practiced.* Spanish and German classes have engaged 
in co-operative translations of historical documents of local interest that have 
' been published in limited editions, eliciting the praise of professional historians 
(pp. 401-402). 

The details of the method are made abundantly clear in the “stenographic” 
reports of model classes..* The achievement, as measured by standardized 
(Cooperative) tests is equal to the national norm in all phases of language 
work, although such tests are used principally as a means of diagnosing pupil 
difficulties (pp. 257-258, 366). But over and above all this, the number of 
pupils who voluntarily continue beyond the second year has increased one 
hundred to three hundred per cent; student interest has been maintained at a 
high level; Sprachgefiihl has been highly developed, along with security and 
freedom in oral expression; and the teachers are agreed they would “never go 


back to the old plan” (pp. 414-416). “But is this language?” asks the author. 
And he replies: 


If grammar, vocabulary, and reading are conceived of as means rather than as 
ends, then the outcomes reported above in terms of attitudes, interests, abilities, and 
cultural insights would seem to provide an affirmative answer (p. 416). 


This new-type course does not need to concern itself with courting public 
support. It is itself the answer to the public’s interest in and demand for lan- 
guage instruction (p. 368 ff.). It is open to any and all students in the sec- 


™ P. 104. Cf. pp. 103, 105, 218. 

™ Pp. 243-244. Cf. p. 217. 

*P. 100. 

* Cf. the introductory unit on the Pan American Highway, p. 221 ff. 
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ondary school.'® It is the only possible alternative to bifurcation, or trifurca- 
tion, or quadripartition of our courses to meet individual differences—a pro- 
cedure which we are not likely to see widely adopted in the American school 
system (p. 438). 

There is, however, one point of conflict between “Progressive” and “Essen- 
tialist.” To the latter—and not to the former—knowledge in itself has human 
value; it satisfies the fundamental human need to know, fully, completely, 
accurately. The Essentialist can never subscribe to the author’s truculent 
attitude in this regard, which will repel many readers.** But the Essentialist, 
still believing in the life of the mind, will admit the justice of Dr. Kaulfers’s 
exposition of the inadequacy of our former and present efforts and will find 
in his book practical as well as theoretical solutions to many of his prob- 
lems. These he will gratefully adapt to the needs of his own situation. In the 
reviewer's own university, beginning Spanish has for some six years been 
taught by not altogether dissimilar methods; though with an ideology which 
is diametrically opposed. 

Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Wicxrns, Lawrence A., Quinito en Espaia. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1940. Cloth. Illustrated. xiv, 495, lv pp. Price, $1.56. 


Wiczrns, Lawrence A., Quinito en América. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1940. Cloth. Illustrated. vii, 621, Ixxi pp. Price, $1.72. 


The name of the author is a guarantee of an interesting style, good taste 
in selection, and sound pedagogy in presentation. The books are extremely 
attractive inside and outside. The cover of Quinito en Espoiia is a good repro- 
duction of Sorolla’s Castilla, black on cream colored cloth, that of Quinito en 
América consists of excellent types of Latin American landscape and people, 
on green cloth. Inside covers of each have pictorial maps. There is also a 
practical, full-page map, in color, of the region treated in each text. Quinito en 
Espafia is adorned with drawings, Quinito en América with excellent photo- 
graphs, extremely well selected, Type, a? and mechanical features 
leave nothing to be desired. 

Each text contains sixty chapters, each of which is snekeiiiil as follows: 
a Spanish selection (average about one page in Quinito en Espafia, about two 
and one-half pages in Quinito en América; vocabulary of about twenty words ; 
some six idioms; notes in English of factual information on the material and 
background (not much in Quinito en Espafia) ; and three exercises in Spanish 
on the Spanish material read: the longest one is on content, the second on 
forms, and the third on idioms, Grammar is then presented with well-chosen 
examples from the selections read and with simple, clear and detailed explana- 
tions of the grammatical points and paradigms. About five sets of different-type 
exercises in Spanish test the application of these grammar principles. The 
exercises on content are varied from lesson to lesson, now being simple ques- 


*P. 345. The needs of special groups of students, such as those preparing for 
College Entrance Board examinations, are met by organizing them into committees 
that work on the contract plan (pp. 133, 344). 

* Cf. pp. 71, 341, 357, 420, 425, 462. 
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tions, again true-false, again completion or matching of broken sentences or 
scrambled sentence types. For the mechanics of the language, we have exercises 
consisting of blanks to be filled, word-out, verb and subject changes, synonyms 
and antonyms. The points presented in a lesson are brought up again at varying 
intervals in succeeding exercises. The texts are so flexible that one may use as 
many or as few of the exercises as he desires without leaving gaps in essential 
facts. 

Each text contains an appendix on punctuation, pronunciation, word order, 
survey of grammar, idiomatic usage, list of given names, and classroom expres- 
sions. Quinito en Espaiia contains popular songs (La Golondrina, Amapola, 
La Paloma, with sensible piano accompaniment) and sixty proverbs previously 
given at the end of each lesson, translated. The material is identical in the 
appendix of both texts, except for the verbs in Quinito en Espaiia, which 
include no subjunctives nor familiar imperatives, but which are given complete 
in Quinito en América. In this latter text there are also sixty composition 
exercises based on the respective chapters, consisting of ten short forms and 
ten average-length sentences to be put into Spanish. Vocabularies seem to be 
adequate. 

Quinito en Espaiia describes the members of a family of Astorga, including 
the dog and the donkey who converse at length with each other, the house, the 
school, and a trip in the vicinity during which they meet two stupid peasants, 
one a deaf-mute in love with Greta Garbo. They nearly get robbed by an inn- 
keeper, play football, go to a street fair which is interrupted by a loose bull 
which they torean a bit, meet two escaped circus bears, visit points of interest 
in Segovia, La Granja, Avila, El Escorial, and Madrid, then return home by 
auto and truck. Some descriptive material in English is given on Spain, her 
history, races, rulers, and cities and on Cervantes. The tone is quite juvenile and 
the text-content is secondary to learning the language. 

I question the wisdom of indicating verbs as sentir (ie, i), empezar (ie, cé), 
and the terminology of polite imperatives as used on p. 204. The following errors 
have come to my attention: p. 18, III, 6, “The family lives well in their little 
house” ; p. 110, model, “El sol esté fuerte,” p. 113, 1.12, “El sol ya no es fuerte” ; 
p. 208, I, 4, “Vemos muchos forasteros.” 

Quinito en América is more mature. The children are about seventeen or 
eighteen. The purpose is more markedly cultural. English notes on background 
are very interesting and informative. The members of the Spanish family, 
minus the dog and the donkey, arrive in the United States, see the Spanish 
colonies in New York City, the Pan American Union and other points of 
interest in the Capital, and regions where Spanish colonization, culture, and 
heritage are evident, such as Texas, Florida, Arizona, New Mexico, California, 
etc., with attention to the quadricentennial Coronado celebration in New Mexico 
in 1940. They fly from California to Buenos Aires, stopping in Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. The description of places, peoples, and customs is 
not marred by family affairs and small talk; the family framework simply 
affords opportunity for conversational style in presentation of cultural material. 

Many errors show careless proof-reading. I note the following: p.' 30, § 4, 
synopsis gives third singular as diré, haré; p. 34, vocabulary gives cordero, 
whereas text uses carnero; p. 38, § 2, conjugation first singular gives mueve; 
p. 50, § II, includes os to be used as the subject of a verb; p. 60, question 11, 
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should read Mount Vernon instead of Mount Washington; p. 83, question 12, 
uses puertorriquefios as does also the first column in § II, but the vocabulary 
on p. 81 had given portorriqueiio; p. 98, 1.16, should read 1539 instead of 1589; 
p. 99, 1.43, “Alonso de Pitieda (tilde should be removed), habia visto el lugar 
donde desembocaba [el rio Misisipi] en el golfo de Méjico” should be reconciled 
with p. 111, 1.8-9, “después de ser descubierto el Misisipi por Alvarez de 
Pineda . . .”; p. 139, question 1, Esta should read Estdé; p. 161, examples under 
§ I, “Os los ensefio—I show it to you,” “Quiere darmelo—he wished to give it 
to me”; p. 200, vocabulary, comprar—to compare; p. 208, vocabulary, and 
p. 209, question 8, abarratado, -a, -as, should read abarrotado etc., as correctly 
given in the vocabulary and used on p. 422, question 8; p. 222, 1.16, como 
should read cémo; p. 247, question 8, Quinito should read Pepe; p. 294, 1.6, 
ahuehuetes is not given in the vocabularies; p. 296, 1.65, tambient should read 
también; p. 301, 1.26, esté tan aficionada would seem better with es; p. 306, 
§ 3, cierralo (tu%)—open it; p. 333, 1.22 and p. 336, in each of the last two 
paragraphs; p. 340, imperative, polite, plural, affirmative: trdigaselo (Vd.); 
p. 369, § II, mostrar should read muestra; p. 387, § IV, jéven should have no 
accent; p. 407, § 4, Fuimos nosotros quienes construyeron la casa, might well 
have been omitted from an elementary text since the Academy Grammar 
(1917 ed. § 374, b, e) and current usage today tend to confuse the agreement 
of verb and subject; p. 417, 1.23, nostalgia por, as against p. 420, idioms, and 
p. 422, question 3, nostalgia de; p. 432, § 1, mention might be made of cuales- 
quiera. 

It is hoped that the publishers will correct these slips in subsequent editions, 
for the book thoroughly deserves wide use. It is the best that I have found in 
the way of an elementary cultural reader, grammar and exercise book. Al- 
though Quinito en Espaiia is numbered volume I and Quinito en América 
volume II, the latter is independent of the former. The preface states that it is 
designed for use with second-year classes in junior and senior high schools, 
but we have used it with several hundred college students ranging in age 
from that of Quinito to that of his mamd, and they all liked it. We spent the 
first semester on a text of brief grammar essentials and read a simple travel 
text. In the second semester Quinito en América (and a comedy) served our 
purpose well in that it gave a complete grammar review with varied reading 
and practice material and served as a workbook. We took two chapters at a 
“sitting” and used the exercises “rapid fire.” The students were “on their 
toes” and liked the book. 

Merve I, ProrzMANn 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hamitton, D. Leg, and Faus, Nep Carey, Anedotas Fdceis. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1942. Paper. 56 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


Here is the first of a series of Oxford Rapid-Reading Portuguese Texts. 
Grade A in difficulty, “it is designed to be used toward the beginning of the 
first year, after the class has-assimilated the first few grammar lessons. Only 
three tenses are used: the present, the preterite (introduced in Selection viii), 
and the imperfect (introduced in Selection xii). The subjunctive is used only 


in unavoidable command forms, each of which is listed separately in the 
vocabulary.” 


ad 
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Since we await the publication of a study of the frequency of words and 
idioms in Portuguese, the authors were wise, in the opinion of this reviewer, in 
fixing the vocabulary on the basis of words in Spanish. Limited to about 800 
words, the Spanish equivalents of about 70 per cent of them are found in the 
first 800 words of the Buchanan list. A careful study of the text, coupled with 
considerable contact with the language, lead us to feel that the results are 
in every way practical. 

“When there is a choice between the Portuguese of Portugal and that of 
Brazil, the language of this text follows Brazilian usage, except that the sub- 
junctive is used instead of the third person singular of the present indicative 
(or, if one chooses so to consider it, the imperative) in commands.” Here 
is one of the main contributions of the authors. Previous texts in the field 
have stressed “o portugués do Portugal” and things Portuguese. Here is a 
text which reflects Brazil from the very first pages. Allusions to the past and 
present of the country in such fields as history, customs, and geography are 
numerous. “Brasileirismos” such as the following will furnish the student 
with something of the flavor of the language of our neighbors: “estrada de 
ferro”; “passar um telegrama”; “tomar um cafezinho”; the use of “nfo” 
repeated after the verb, as in “Nao estou passando bem, nio, doutor”; “meu 
benzinho”; “esta combinado,” meaning “it is agreed”; the very much used 
“nao é?”; the use of “cachorro” for “cio.” 

“Any method of spelling Portuguese, once it becomes a system, is, ipso facto, 
arbitrary. For practical reasons the authors have chosen to follow the simplified 
spelling of individual words found in the Pequeno diciondrio brasileiro da 
lingua portuguesa (2nd. edition, 1939) [this dictionary is absolutely indis- 
pensable, certainly to every teacher of Portuguese, and, probably, to every 
student], though they have adopted a few standardized contractions not used 
in that dictionary.” Here again the authors have chosen wisely. From the 
student’s standpoint, at least, such words as the following will be learned much 
more easily, if written as they are in this text, as follows: “agradaval,” 
“aqui,” “comércio,” “dificil,” “facil,” “Atlantico,” “porém,” “nimero,” 
“meméria,” “sdmente,” etc. 

Composed of thirty-eight net-pages of text, there are twenty-one chapters, 
averaging a bit more than a page apiece. Most are adaptations of widely 
current anecdotes, but there are also chapters entitled: “A lingua portuguesa,” 
“Fatos gerais sébre o Brasil” and “Um pouco de histéria.’ Each chapter is 
followed by a list of twelve well-chosen “perguntas” and a “revisdo” with the 
heading: “Verdade ou mentira que.” Chapter xxi is a “revisdo geral,” listing 
fifty idiomatic expressions and asking the student to chose the correct meaning 
from English expressions in the column at the right. 

Not a single misprint was found. The following idioms should be included 
in the end-vocabulary: p. 30, 1.17, “a cavalo”; p. 11, 1.8, “ a sds.” On page 26, 
1.6, “corriam” perhaps means “going,” rather than “running”; again, p. 30, 
1.15, “aberta” does not mean “open,” but perhaps “honest.” The expression 
“e puxa-a ao outro,” p. 15, 1.28, should be changed to “e empurra-a. .. .” 

The authors and publisher are to be congratulated for making available 
to teachers and students of Portuguese such a fine “first reader.” 

Graypon S. De Lanp 
Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 
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Cuase, GitBert, The Music of Spain. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1941. Cloth. Illustrated. 375 pages. Price, $4.00. 


It would probably be no exaggeration to say that in spite of the present 
general interest in Spanish and Spanish American music, as manifested every 
day over the radio, by sales of records, and in other ways, few Americans have 
more than a perfunctory knowledge of its significance. They are quite likely 
to say, “Oh, yes! Carmen, of course! but that’s by a Frenchman, isn’t it? Hm! 
Yes, and there’s Granados, isn’t there? and Albeniz—or is it Albéniz? And the 
one who has a name like the President’s dog! Oh, it’s Falla, not Fala, you say? 
And Cugat is simply wonderful, isn’t he?” And so on; or they hum or whistle 
a few bars of “Alla en el Rancho Grande”, and let it go at that. In fact, Spanish 
music, like Spanish art, seems to have suffered for many years from a con- 
spiracy of silence. I have seen a handbook of art that practically ignores the 
Spanish painters, The artist Daniel Urrabieta Vierge, Spaniard, becomes in the 
popular mind Daniel Vierge, Frenchman. 

And so it goes. In spite of Ramén y Cajal and others, “Spain has produced no 
scientists” ; in spite of her varied and original literature, “Spain has produced 
only one great writer and one great book”; in spite of Murillo and Velazquez 
and Ribera and El Greco and Goya and Sorolla and Zuloaga, “Spanish art is 
inconsequential.” It is the good old “Black Legend of Spain” still at work; and 
if the uninformed but self-assured commentator can drag in a reference to the 
“deadening influence of Catholicism,” that of course clinches it, for him, 
at any rate. Unfortunately, where Spain and Spanish America are concerned, 
the ready talker about things he knows nothing about has long enjoyed a field- 
day ; as was said of one of our American columnists, “He is frequently in error, 
but never in doubt.” In other words, the trouble seems to be, as Josh Billings 
put it, “not so much that people are ignorant, but that they know so many things 
that just ain’t so!” Fortunately remedies now seem to be multiplying. 

As far as Spanish music is concerned, except for the standard encyclopedic 
works, here in the United States we have had practically nothing available but 
Carl Van Vechten’s somewhat sketchy The Music of Spain, published nearly 
twenty-five years ago. Hence the enthusiasm with which we receive a book like 
that of Gilbert Chase, written by one who knows music, who knows Spain, 
who speaks Spanish, who by family connection is himself a link between the 
Hispanic and the Anglo-Saxon worlds. And our satisfaction is increased by 
the knowledge that he is now at work on a similar book on Hispanic American 
music. 

Even teachers of Spanish, ordinarily well-informed about Spanish literature 
and culture, may learn a great deal from this modest specialist in the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress. Among other things, that the history of 
Spanish music has been a long and continuous one. “The interplay of popular 
and artistic elements has nowhere been more significantly revealed. . . . From 
the Cantigas of Alfonso the Wise in the thirteenth century through the splendid 
vocal and instrumental music of the ‘Golden Age’ and up to the music of 
Manuel de Falla in our own day, this intimate interrelation remains un- 
broken. . . .” And again: “Seldom do musical historians look beyond the 
conventional periphery of the church, the concert-hall, and the opera-house. 
No doubt the values thus established have their own significance. But they do 
not represent the sum total of musical experience in its full range of social 
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and human values. This can only be embraced by including every manifestation 
of the musical instinct among human beings, not only in its aspect of genuine 
folk-music, but also in such hybrid manifestations as urban street-music and 
popular theatrical music, Music in this wider sense, inseparably allied to its 
natural partner the dance, has always been the life-breath of the Spanish 
people.” 

From the “Saints, Caliphs, and Kings” of the first chapter we pass to the 
“Secular Songs of the Renaissance,” to Juan del Encina, the cancioneros, the 
villancicos and popular ballads. “Organists and Theorists” introduces us to an 
old friend, Francisco de Salinas, the blind organist to whom Luis de Leén 
wrote his famous ode, and to Antonio de Cabezén, “the sixteenth-century 
Spanish Bach”, and his contemporaries and successors. “The Eternal City” 
deals with Spanish religious music of the sixteenth century, exemplified by “two 
of the most famous composers that Spain has produced: Cristébal Morales and 
Tomas Luis de Victoria, who has paid the penalty for his Roman sojourn by 
going down in most musical histories as ‘da Vittoria.’ .. . In their music they 
sum up all the spiritual fervor, the austere passion, the supreme faith and 
ardent sincerity that the world admires in Spanish mysticism.” Again Juan 
del Encina plays his role in the “Growth of the Lyric Drama,” and we learn 
that the second “opera” produced in Spanish was La selva sin amor (1629) 
whose “author was none other than Lope de Vega.” The term “opera” as such 
was not used in Spain until the end of the seventeenth century, but, according 
to Mr. Chase, “the form itself... was by no means unknown.” Calder6én himself 
wrote the text of two Spanish operas (1660), after having “united music and 
poetry in an indigenous form that was to take permanent root in Spain. 
He did this by creating the zarzuela.” How many literary histories explain this 
term? It is from the palace of La Zarzuela (from zarza, bramblebush, which 
gave a name to many hamlets called La Zarzuela), originally a hunting-lodge 
built by the Infante Don Fernando in the royal domain of the Pardo near 
Madrid, enlarged and adorned by Philip IV, and used as the setting for 
Calderén’s El Golfo de las Sirenas, a fiesta de zarzuela performed in 1657. 

With Scarlatti, who came from Italy in 1729 and lived the rest of his long 
life in Spain, composing keyboard music that despite his Italian birth and 
training generously utilized the popular music of Spain, begins a glorious era of 
instrumental music that was carried on by his pupil, Antonio Soler, and others. 
During this century also came the rise of the popular zarzuela, for which 
Ramén de la Cruz, among others, collaborated with outstanding musicians, 
such as Rodriguez de Hita, with whom Ramon de la Cruz wrote the master- 
piece of the type, Las labradoras de Murcia. Then the zarguela yielded for a 
time to Italian opera on the one hand and the tonadilla escénica, a popular 
lyrico-dramatic form, on the other, only to reappear in the nineteenth century. 
Of the tonadillas escénicas “no less than two thousand . . . all of them performed 
at only two theaters, the Principe and the Cruz,” are preserved in the municipal 
archives of Madrid, They “dealt witha wide variety of subjects, but most of 
them were of a satirical or picaresque nature, and nearly all depicted typical 
phases of popular life.” 

It was Manuel Bretén de los Herreros who restored the zarzuela, as a 
manifestation of revolt against Italian domination of the lyric theater, in 1839 
with El novio y el concierto, for which the music was written by a thoroughly 
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Hispanized Italian, Basilio Basili (who also composed the Spanish opera El 
contrabandista, produced in 1841). Then followed the long vogue of the modern 
sarzuela, the most characteristic joint production of the dramatists and mu- 
sicians of Spain—a vogue that has given us such great names as Asenjo 
Barbieri, Arrieta, Chueca, Bretén, Chapi, Valverde, and many, many others. 
But some of these composers, among them Emilio Arrieta, Tomas Bretén, and 
Ruperto Chapi, also wrote operas; Bret6én not only wrote the phenomenally 
successful zarzuela, La Verbena de la Paloma, but three successful operas, 
Los Amantes de Teruel, Garin, and La Dolores, and Ruperto Chapi, author of a 
masterpiece of the zarzuela, La revoltosa, produced, with less success, operas 
entitled Roger de Flor, La bruja, Circe, and Margarita la Tornera. 

Felipe Pedrell, however, attempted practically nothing but opera; his “ambi- 
tion was to raise Spanish music from the picturesque to the sublime while 
adhering to a basically national tradition. . . . Throughout his long life 
(1841-1922) ... he labored indefatigably, not only as composer, but as writer, 
lecturer, editor, historian, and teacher, for the elevation of Spanish music... 
he was fascinated by the richness of Spanish music in its double aspect of 
folk-song and artistic tradition . . . he rescued from semi-obscurity the works 
of Cabezén, Victoria, Morales, Guerrero, and other great Hispanic masters of 
polyphony. . . . Coining an epithet that was quickly taken up by other writers, 
Moritz Moszkowski, in the Berliner Tageblatt, called Pedrell ‘the Spanish 
Wagner.’ .. . The fatal difference is that he lacked Wagner’s genius. . . . He 
came closest to achieving the great Spanish opera of which he dreamed in his 
La Celestina (1904) based on the famous Spanish literary classic of the 
fifteenth century. . .. This work was hailed by Camille Bellaigue as a Spanish 
Tristan und Isolde. With all its shortcomings it remains a milestone in the history 
of Spanish opera.” Not least, Pedrell was the teacher of both Albéniz and 
Granados, though “what Albéniz derived from Pedrell was above all a spiritual 
orientation, the realization of the wonderful values inherent in Spanish music.” 

With Isaac Albéniz and Enrique Granados and Manuel de Falla we reach 
the great contemporary masters of Spanish music. About each Mr. Chase 
writes in detail and with full comprehension and sympathy. Here, as in the 
rest of his book, his own musicianship enables him to interpret their works, 
not only in terms of the “professional” but in terms of the creative criticism 
that reaches into the consciousness of the veriest amateur. Particularly note- 
worthy are the detailed descriptions of Albéniz’s /beria, of Granados’s Goyescas 
(both opera and piano suite), and of Falla’s opera La vida breve, his ballets 
El amor brujo and El sombrero de tres picos (the last of course based on 
Alarcén’s story), and his opera El retablo de Maese Pedro, based on the puppet- 
show episode from the Second Part of Don Quijote de la Mancha. 

I have already given what may appear, in comparison with other reviews 
published in H1sPanra, an unusual amount of space to Chase’s book; but that 
is because I consider it a tremendously important book for Spanish teachers. 
Even so I have touched only on extremely few “high spots.” 

I must not fail to mention other important chapters, for instance those dealing 
with “Regionalism and Romanticism” (regional composers, such as the Catalan 
Jaime Pahissa, for whose opera Marianela the Alvarez Quintero brothers 
provided the libretto, Oscar Espla of Alicante, Joaquin Turina and Angel 
Barrios of Andalucia, and the composers of the Asturias, Leén, Navarre, and 
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the Basque country) ; “The Younger Generation”—Ernesto and Rodolfo Halff- 
ter, Mantecén, Pittaluga, Gustavo Duran (now on the staff of the Pan American 
Union), and others; “The Virtuosi,” which tells the fascinating story of the 
Garcia family—Manuel the elder, who was the friend of Rossini and may have 
had a hand in composing The Barber of Seville, Manuel the younger (inventor 
of the laryngoscope and teacher of Jenny Lind) who died in 1905 at the age 
of one hundred, and the Garcia daughters: Maria, who became Mme Malibran 
(and is frequently thought to have been a Frenchwoman, perhaps because of 
Alfred de Musset’s beautiful poetic lament on her death), and Pauline, who 
had a brilliant career as a singer and lived to be nearly ninety. Sarasate, the 
“supreme virtuoso,” and Pablo Casals, “wizard of the ’cello,” are also here, 
and José Iturbi, and Andrés Segovia. “Iberian Folk-Music” gives the amateur 
a better understanding of “deep song” (cante jondo), of cante flamenco and 
other regional folk-music types. Other chapters deal with “The Dances of 
Spain,” “Hispanic Music in the Americas,” “The Music of Portugal” (this 
chapter by Albert T. Luper, of the University of Texas), and “The Spell of 
Spanish Music,” a study of the influence of Spanish music on Russian com- 
posers (Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakoff), on French composers (Bizet—a fine 
discussion of the Spanish and non-Spanish elements in Carmen, Chabrier, 
Debussy, and Ravel) and on American composers (Gottschalk, Loeffler, etc.). 

Notes and a full bibliography are provided for each chapter. An immensely 
useful feature is a record-list, giving the number and manufacturer of hundreds 
of available phonograph recordings of compositions mentioned in the text, 
arranged by chapters. The usual index is provided. The attractive illustrations 
consist of portraits of composers and artists and reproductions of paintings by 
Goya (El Baile), Whistler (Pablo de Sarasate), Sargent (El Jaleo) and Diego 
Rivera (The Corrido Singer). There are numerous musical notations of themes 
or passages to illustrate the text. The printing is beautifully done. 

Mr. Chase writes well, and interestingly, and his book is scholarly without 
being pedantic. Least of all does it ever become dull. He has rendered a note- 
worthy service to the extension of knowledge of Hispanic culture in the United 
States in his The Music of Spain. We shall wait eagerly for the appearance of 
the results of his studies in Hispanic American music. 

Henry Grattan 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Satinas, Pepro, Literatura Espafiola Siglo XX. México, D. F.: Editorial 
Seneca, 1941. Paper. 348 pp. 


This book contains lead articles published in fndice Literario from 1932 to 
1940. All are concerned with works of that period. Four studies of more gen- 
eral nature open the volume. In one of the latter, lyricism is marked as the 
predominant sign of twentieth-century Spanish literature. Hence the articles 
deal primarily with poets. Four lines quoted from Luis Cernuda might serve 
as epigraph: 

“... El deseo es una pregunta 
Cuya respuesta no existe, 

Una hoja cuya rama no existe, 

Un mundo cuyo cielo no existe.” 
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Of the general studies the most vivacious is El Cisne y el Buho, in which we 
find Gonzalez Martinez wringing the neck of the symbolic swan and champion- 
ing the owl. “El cisne es paisaje, él mismo: es el signo de interrogacién que 
delinea con su cuello.” Gonzalez Martinez seeks “un descifrador de signos, un in- 
térprete y aclarador de paisajes.” An index would probably show that the two 
names most frequently recurring are those of Unamuno and Rubén Dario, pro- 
tagonists respectively of the “Generation of ’98” and of Spanish modernismo. 
The two groups have much in common, but the first is concerned primarily 
with the problem of spiritual personality, the second with what Gautier called 
“le monde visible.” While both still influence Parnassus, Sr. Salinas finds, of 
course, that the drift is away from modernismo. The book is so rich in critical 
apercus that the reader—the author states that he is writing especially for 
foreigners—misses a general conclusion to summarize essential trends. 


BENJAMIN M. WoopsrIDcE 
Reed College, 


Portland, Oregon 


BRIEF MENTION 


Swain, James O., Rumbo a México. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 208 pp. Price, $1.36. 


The reading material of the book is an account of a trip to Mexico, by 
automobile, of a family of four, the parents and two boys. The author sug- 
gests the availability of the book after an introductory study of Spanish 
of from eight to sixteen weeks in college, or at the end of the first semester, 
or perhaps toward the end of the first year in high school. The account is 
divided into thirty chapters, Between the reading text and the general vocabu- 
lary at the end of the book there are thirty-seven pages of exercise material, 
consisting of a set of Spanish questions, a list of idioms, suggestions for lin- 
guistic projects under the heading Algo que hacer, completion exercises, and 
some proverbios revueltos. There are numerous illustrations consisting of 
photographs and line drawings by Rafael D. Palacios. 

S. DonLan 


CastiLLo, CarLos, and SpARKMAN, Cottey F., Un vuelo sobre los Andes. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1942, Flexible covers. iv, 68 pp. Price, 
36 cents. : 

This booklet is Book Ten of the “Graded Spanish Readers” of the Heath- 
Chicago Spanish Series. It is the fifth of the series dealing with the Spanish 
American scene, and presents information about Chile and Argentina. As in 
the other volumes of this series there are numerous footnotes giving the 
meanings of words and idioms at their first occurrence. The reading text is 
followed by three and a half pages of exercises—Spanish questions, sen- 
tences for translation into Spanish, words and idioms to be used in composing 
original Spanish sentences. Following the exercise material are a page of 
important idioms used in the text and the general vocabulary. 

Micuagt S. DonLan 
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Nasst, Rosert, Reviewing Spanish, First Year. New York: Amsco School 
Publications, Inc., 1942. Paper. Maps. 165 pp. Price, 25 cents. 


The book is divided into sections, as follows: I, Verbs: Forms of regular 
and irregular verbs with brief explanations of usage and copious drill exercises ; 
II, Grammar: This deals with items other than verbs, giving the logical rather 
than the psychological presentation; III, Spanish idioms with English equiva- 
lents and exercises involving the use of the idioms; Unit IV offers, in Eng- 
lish, seven chapters of information about Hispanic civilization. At the end of 
each chapter is a small amount of exercise material to emphasize some of the 
important phases. There is a general English-Spanish vocabulary. Following 
the numbered pages of the book are nineteen pages of specimen examinations 
given by the Board of Education of New York City. 

S. DoNLAN 


Nass1, Rozert, Reviewing Spanish, Two Years. New York: Amsco School 
Publications, Inc. 1942. Paper. Maps. 165 pp. Price, 25 cents. 


This book is organized in a manner similar to the above volume. The exer- 
cise material, however, is different, with directions in Spanish instead of Eng- 
lish. It also contains some more advanced material, such as the subjunctive 
mode. The elementary material is more compact. Some of the features dealing 
with Hispanic Civilization are amplified, especially those dealing with Spanish 
literature and the literature and art of Spanish America. Subsequent to the 
numbered pages of the book are thirty pages of specimen examinations. 

MicHAeL S. DoNLAN 


Jarrett, Epirn Moore, and McManus, Beryt J. M., El Camino Real, Under- 
standing Our Spanish-Speaking Neighbors. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 514 pp. Price, $1.88. 


This is a high-school beginner’s book, divided into thirty-eight chapters. 
The authors explain that each of the regular chapters is planned for approxi- 
mately a week’s work. Each chapter contains reading material of a cultural 
type. The reading material furnishes the opportunity for the presentation of 
the grammar. The first exercise consists of a group of English expressions 
under the heading “Find these expressions in the story.” A number of gram- 
mar topics are introduced, important points being boxed to assist the memory. 
Numerous drill exercises of great variety are included. The vocabulary list 
at the end of each chapter appears under the caption “Palabras para hoy.” Each 
Spanish word here is numbered to indicate its frequency according to Buch- 
anan’s “Graded Spanish Word Book.” Idioms are given in a group called “Ex- 
presiones.” The “Preguntitas” in each chapter are based partly upon the stories 
and partly consist of personal questions. Each sixth chapter is a cumulative 
review. Pronunciation exercises are distributed through the first twelve lessons. 
After each fourth chapter is a reading selection, in English, containing his- 
torical and geographical information. The cultural material, Spanish and Eng- 
lish, deals both with Old Spain and Spanish America. There are many illus- 
trations. Spanish songs, dramatizations and games are scattered through the 
book. The appendix contains a generous bibliography of appropriate titles 
as well as a list of sources of realia, films and records. There are English- 
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Spanish and Spanish-English vocabularies at the end of the book, separated by 

a page of heavy colored paper to set them off from each other. A four-page 

index completes the volume, The cover is pictorial and brightly colored. 
S. DonLAN 


Lépez, Marcarita, and Brown, Estuer, Aqui se habla espaiiol: Boston: D. C. 

Heath and Company. 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 188 pp. Price, $1.20. 

This conversation textbook contains thirty-five sections or chapters. It 
presupposes an acquaintance with the fundamentals of Spanish grammar, and 
is intended for use in junior and senior high schools as well as colleges. The 
book “abounds in americanismos, especially mexicanismos, accepted by the 
Spanish Academy as current and correct in America.” Most of the chapters 
begin with a Spanish reading selection or a dialogue related to some activity of 
daily life. Next comes an additional vocabulary related to the same subject, 
consisting of about a dozen words with English equivalents. The additional 
vocabulary is followed by a set of Spanish questions and various exercises, 
including groups of phrases and sentences for translation from English into 
Spanish. Distributed through the book are eight review chapters, each con- 
taining vocabulary-building exercises, including one consisting of groups of © 
Spanish words with the heading: “Escoja la palabra que no pertenece a cada 
grupo.” At the end of the book are the usual two vocabularies. The work is 
profusely illustrated in the Mexican manner by the artist Leo Politi. The 
authors suggest the memorizing of the dialogues for dramatic presentation in the 
classroom, 


S. DonLAN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BLooMFIELD, Leonarp, Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Lan- 
guages. Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, 1942. Paper. 16 pp. Price, 
25 cents. (Send orders to Director, Intensive Language Program, American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.) 

Braptey, Anita, Trans-Pacific Relations of Latin America. New York. Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations (129 East Street), 1942. Paper. ix, 120 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

Brenes, Ep1n, and Patterson, D. H., Conversemos. A First Book for Spanish 
Conversation. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. vii, 146 pp. Price, $1.40. 

BucHANAN, Mitton A. (ed.), Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age. With in- 
troductions and notes. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1942. Paper. 
149 pp. Price, $1.90. 

Carter, Henry Hare (ed.), Contos e anedotas brasileiros. A Graded Portuguese 
Reader. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xviii, 
241 pp. Price, $1.48. 

Dascu, Ben, AsprAMOw1Tz, Noan, and Mufoz, Crara Linper, Leyendas y 
cuentos panamericanos, New York: Globe Book Company, 1942, Cloth. 
Illustrated. vii, 186 pp. Price, $1.32. 

Dennison, L. R., Devil Mountain: The Lost World of Venezuela. New 
York: Hastings House, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xiii, 270 pp. Price, $2.50. 
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Dfaz-VALENzuELA, O., The Spanish Subjunctive. Philadelphia: David McKay 
Company, 1942. Limp cloth. vi, 75 pp. Price, 75 cents. (Incorrectly listed in 
October number. ) 

Frores, ANGEL, and Poore, Duptey (eds.), Fiesta in November; Stories from 
Latin America. With an introduction by Katherine Anne Porter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. Cloth. vi, 608 pp. Price, $3.00. 

GALLecos, R6Muto, Dofia Barbara. Edited by Lowell Dunham. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1942. Cloth. Frontispiece. xx, 280 pp. Price, $1.75. 
Guerrero, AnTon10 P., New Technical and Commercial Dictionary: Spanish- 
English, English-Spanish. Brooklyn: Chemical Publishing Company (234 

King Street), 1942. Flexible cloth. ix, 600 pp. Price, $10.00. 

Hesse, Everett W., Spanish Review Grammar. New York: American Book 
Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. vii, 149 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Hesse, Everett W., Wartime Spanish. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1942. Paper. viii, 83 pp. Price 80 cents. 

Hotmes, Henry Atrrep (ed.)., Contemporary Spanish Americans. (Selections 
from the works of seventeen modern writers.) New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1942. Cloth. xiv, 251 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Jarrin, Georce, New World Constitutional Harmony: A Pan Americanadian 
Panorama. New York: Columbia University Review, 1942. Boards. 53 pp. 

KAutrers, WALTER V., Modern Languages for Modern Schools. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942. Cloth. xviii, 525 pp. Price, $3.50. 

LABASTILLE, InMA (ed.), Canciones tipicas. (Musical arrangements, with ac- 
companiment and words—Spanish, Portuguese, or French, and English) of 
nineteen Latin American songs, with introductory notes.) New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1941. Heavy paper, Illustrated. Map. 48 pp. Price, 
72 cents. 

The Literature of Latin America. (Translations from the Literature of the 
Republics of Latin America.) Washington: The Pan American Union, 
1942. Paper. 64 pp. (Mimeographed.) Price, 25 cents. 

Lryo CaTaLan, Bicrortano (Victoriano Lillo Catalan), Alfubeto Ispanoameri- 
cano. Buenos Aires: La Revista Americana, 1940, Paper. 48 pp. 

McCoy, J. Hamitton, Spanish Vocabulary-Grammar. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942, Cloth. Illustrated. iv, 159 pp. Price, $1.30. 

Navascuges, Luis J., and SHerMaNn, Anson F., Cartilla militar. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 200 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Ovmstep, Ricnarp H. (ed.), El Abencerraje. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. Stiff paper. 64 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Petit, MacpaLena, La Quintrala, Translated by Luli Vargas Vila. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. Cloth. 190 pp. Price, $2.00. . 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, The Epic of Latin American Literature. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. Cloth. vi, 279 pp. Price, $2.25. 

Vitta FerNAnbDeEz, Pepro (ed.), Naciones bajo las armas. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 185 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Wats, Donatp DevenisH (ed.), Cuentos y versos americanos. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1942. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, $1.45. 

Witson, Cuartes Morrow, Ambassadors in White. The Story of American 
Tropical Medicine. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. x, 372 pp. Price, $3.50. 
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New Spanish Books 


Everett W. Hesse, Univ. Wisconsin 
The purpose of this book is 
to make it possible to begin 
reading early in the year by 
providing a brief review of the 
main points of grammar. A 
notable feature of the book is 
that it can be covered in one 
semester. The vocabulary is 
basic, everyday Spanish. Varie- 
ties of interesting oral drills and 
exercises hold student interest. 
Written themes are in con- 
nected paragraphs rather than 
isolated sentences. In addition 
to its 15 lessons, the text con- 
tains a verb appendix and gen- 
eral Spanish-English and Eng- 
lish-Spanish vocabularies. 156 
pages. $1.40. 


Everett W. Hesse, Univ. Wisconsin 


This timely reader presents 24 les- 
sons of graded stories in connected 
themes. Its tremendous appeal is 
its conversational Spanish and gen- 
eral war vocabulary—useful for 
rapid or intensive reading, as well 
as for conversation. A vocabulary 


follows each lesson. 9! pages. 60¢. 


EL GAUCHO Y LA PAMPA 


L. Clark Keating and Joseph S. Flores 


This book presents a play and eight 
interesting adventure stories of the - 
Argentine cowboy. The freshness, 
novelty, and action have strong ap- 
peal. The editors’ introductions 
make interesting comparisons be- 
tween the cowboys of North and 
South America, showing the con- 
trasts that spring from racial dif- 
ferences. These stories of the wide 
plains and frontier life will win an 
immediate welcome from both 
teacher and student. About 150 
pages. Ready January. 


BUENOS AMIGOS, BUENOS 
VECINOS 


Raymond L. Grismer and César L. Arroyo 


This reading text has all of the 
graphic appeal of travel. Two 
friends take a journey through Mex- 
ico and visit historical and other 
interesting places which give them 
an understanding of the natives. It 
is written in colloquial, idiomatic 
Spanish and employs a practical, 
everyday vocabulary. In addition to 
the general vocabulary each lesson 
has its own special word list. The 
book will fill an immediate reading 
need. About 150 pages. January. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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CARTILLA MILITAR 

Compaiieros de Armas NAVASCUES AND SHERMAN 
The new general reader for the second or third semester which tells a thrill- 
ing story of the adventures of three young men in the present war and provides 
a military vocabulary. Words and phrases used in the army, the navy, and the 
air force are incorporated in the lessons. 
200 pages Illustrated Crown octavo $1.50 


;CONVERSEMOS! BRENES AND PATTERSON 


The conversation book which has been called—“A very fine piece of work,” 
by M. Romero-Navarro, University of Pennsylvania; “The best of its kind,” 
by P. H. Riley, University of Notre Dame; “The first really concise book of its 
sort,” by C. ‘de Haymaker, Adelphi College, and “A clever book—interesting 
and up to date,” by C. E. Young, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

146 pages Illustrated Crown octavo $1.40 


DONA BARBARA Gallegos Edited by DUNHAM 
An edition of the great Venezuelan novel for advanced classes. Early com- 
ments say— 
“One of the most essential of the Latin American books, in a very 
usable edition.” 
—R. T. House, University of Oklahoma 
“An excellent piece of work.” 
—J. Warshaw, University of Missouri 
280 pages Duodecimo $1.75 


Write for full descriptions 


101 Fifth Avenue F, s. CROFTS & co. New York 


Revised Edition 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR 
By ARTHUR HAMILTON and JOHN VAN HORNE 


t HIs revision of a well-known text for courses in beginning 
Spanish emphasizes the Mexican theme by a series of continu- 
ous exercises based on contemporary Mexican life and customs, and 
reinforced by many halftones illustrating the culture of Mexico. 
Each lesson is divided into sections of composition, dictation, and 
grammar drill, with each fifth lesson a review covering the prin- 
cipal new topics encountered in the preceding four lessons. This plan 
insures for the student proper training in both written and conver- 
sational Spanish. The book contains both Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish vocabularies, a double-page map of Mexico, decora- 
tive end papers, as well as halftone illustrations. 12mo, 350 pages, 
$1.80. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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ANNUAL MEETING CANCELLED 


n Decemper 12 the Secretary-Treasurer notified members of the Association 

by postcard that the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting, scheduled to be held in 
Washington on December 28 and 29 had been cancelled on request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, conveyed to scientific and learned societies by Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, Vice-Chairman of the Science Committee of the National Resources Planning 
Board and Director of the American Council of Learned Societies. Although elabo- 
rate plans had been made for our meeting, the Association, in fulfillment of the pledge 
made in Hispania for October, cheerfully complies with this request. The Executive 
Council will conduct the affairs of the Association until it is possible to have a 
meeting. There is some question whether we can constitutionally elect officers solely 
by mail ballot ; but the usual mail ballot is presented herewith, with the suggestion that 


ballots be returned as directed. 
SterHen L, PitcHer 


President 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
OFFICIAL BALLOT FOR OFFICERS, 1942 
The Nominating Committee has submitted to the members of the Association the 
following nominations for the calendar year 1943. Any member may substitute any 
desired name for any post by writing it in the space provided. Vote by placing a 
cross in the space to the right of the name of the nominee or a substitute. 
PRESIDENT (one-year term) 


DELOS L. CANFIELD, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 0 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (three-year term) 
ELSIE JAMIESON, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER (three-year term) 
GRAYDON S. DELAND, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


odo 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (three-year term) VOTE FOR TWO © 
LULU McLAUGHLIN, Lincoln High School, Portland, Ore. 
LAWRENCE B. KIDDLE, The Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
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TEAR OUT AND MAIL YOUR BALLOT TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, AS DIRECTED ON THE OTHER SIDE 
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ANNUAL MEETING CANCELLED 


(Important Notice on Preceding Page) 


Text of Government request for cancellation : 


“There is every indication that the carriers will be faced with their greatest problem 
at this season of the year, and it has been for this reason that we have requested a 
postponement of all meetings which would involve traveling at that period. 


“The needs of the military continue to increase, and every effort is being made to 
see that there is no failure to provide the service which is essential to their needs. 
Therefore the request for cancellation of 1942 and 1943 meetings is made. 


(Signed) H. F. McCarrny, Director, Division of Traffic Movement, 
Office of Defense Transportation.” 


After filling out your ballot, mail it to the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Address: Proressor Graypon S. DeELanp, Denison UNIVERSITY, GRAN- 
VILLE, OHIO 


Please follow the following instructions : 


(1) Place your name and address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope. 


(2) Write “Ballot” in the lower left-hand corner. 


This will enable the Secretary-Treasurer to determine whether you are 
entitled to vote before passing the ballots on to the tellers. Only members in 
good standing (i.e., who have paid their dues for 1942) are entitled to vote. 


RALLOT FOR ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
ON OTHER SIDE 
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NEW WALL MAPS 


BOLTON-KING SERIES Spanish and English Text 
Size 44 x 32”. Lithographed in Colors 


The Hispanic A 
A series of 16 Maps offering a complete treatment of the phy, 
history and economic development of the other American Republics 


HA1—Relief and 
HA2—Discovery of Ameri 

HA3—The Caribbean 1492. is43 
HA4—European Expansion to 1580 
oe America in the 16th Cen- 


HA6~-Colonial Trade and Government 
HA7—Colonial Expansion 1700-1763 
— s Northern Frontier 1763- 


for Independence 
HA10—Hemispheric Solidarity 

HA11—Mexico 

HA12—Caribbean Re 

HA13—Brazil and 

HA14—Argentina ona | Chie 

HA15—Population 

HA16—Economic and Communications 


Available in all forms of mounting—ask for Leaflet Héch. 


SPANISH TEXT 


GEOGRAPHICAL WALL MAPS 
Large Size 44 x 58 inches. Lithographed in colors. 


Political and Physical-Political 
Edited by 
PROF. ENRIQUE E. SCHULZ 


Past-President of the National Academy 
of History and Geography of Mexico 


For Spanish Language Classes 

The usefulness of good wall maps for 
stimulating conversations, as well as for 
locating places referred to in reading, is 
becoming so well appreciated that in most 
forei nguage departments maps as of- 
fered on this page are now considered a 
necessity. 


MAPS IN THE SERIES 


Political Phys.-Pol Scale of Miles 
Number Number Title to Inch 
SS— JSSr—Norrm AMERICA .......... 0000s 


Write for descriptive circulars with prices. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Mention "Hispania" when writing. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Learn the Vital, Living Spanish of the 
Western Hemisphere by studying 


The MEXICO MAGAZINE 


Printed in both English and Spanish 


+ 


Mexico Magazine is 
purposes of instruction; 
es thought, helps to pro- 
sympathetic understanding 
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ITALIAN, FRENCH, SPANISH 
and LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS 


¢ ¢@ 
A Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books 
to Meet Every Need of Academic Requirements. 


Send for our Catalog No. 38 just out, listing Spanish, Latin 
American, Portuguese books; also, English translations from 
these languages and books in English on Spanish and Latin 
American literature and civilization. | 


UNIVERSAL BOOK SERVICE 
225 Lafayette Street New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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) 614 East San Antonio Street, 
raries. Subscription per year; 
gubliched meathly. Geeup Tee 
on application. Lloyd Burlingham, Editor. 


Gn the lead 


Wilkins.’ basal, two-book 
Achool students: 


QUINITO EN ESPANA 


QUINITO EN AMERICA 


BOOK TWO 


Features: 
1. Practical presentation of the essentials of Spanish. 


2. Varied, excellent drill. 
3. Systematic introduction to Hispanic and Hispanic-American 
civilization and culture. 


4. Interesting, informative reading texts. 


Holt. Fourth Now York 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 


SPANISH LESSONS DAILY 
World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 
service South America 


School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books and music for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


Good Neighbors Mean Good Business! 


CORRESPONDENCIA COMMERCIAL AL DIA 
By Max A. Luria 


will help young people to train themselves for the 
many opportunities in modern business which are 
open to high school graduates with a knowledge of 
sound commercial Spanish. Based on actual letters 
taken from the files of leading export firms, this text 
is, above all, practical. It is Spanish with a purpose! 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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The Epic of 
LATIN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


by Arturo Torres-Rioseco 
University of California 


Professor Torres-Rioseco’s book is the first full history of 
Latin American literature to be published in this country 
in many years. It is the only book to cover the literature of 
all the Latin American countries. 


The history is presented, not by countries nor by chronology, 
but (more logically and more successfully) according to 
the five main literary movements—(1) Colonial, (2) Ro- 
mantic Upheaval, (3) ‘Modernism,’ (4) The ‘Gaucho’ 
Genre, and (5) The Novel of Social Significance. A final 
chapter surveys the more unified theme of Brazilian litera- 
ture. 


The Epic of Latin American Literature will serve as an 
indispensable text for the many new courses offered this 
year in American colleges. Educational edition, 304 pages, 
$2.25. 


PORTUGUESE has now been added to Oxford's well- 
known Rapid-Reading Texts series. The first reader to 
appear is ANEDOTAS FACEIS, edited by D. Lee Hamil- 
ton and Ned Carey Fahs, both of the United States Naval 
Academy. 64 pp. 30¢. 


Write for information about other Latin American texts, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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LATIN-AMERICAN MUSIC 
Largest Stock in New York City 


RECORDS—SHEET MUSIC 


Announcing the opening of our new store at 


144 West 72nd Street 
CASTELLANOS-MOLINA MUSIC SHOPS 


East Side West Side 
809 LEXINGTON AVENUE 144 WEST 72ND STREET 
(Near 62nd Street) (Near Broadway) 
Tel. REgent 7-2264 Tel. ENdicott 2-6778 


Mail Orders Messenger Delivery Service Open Evenings 
Note: We closed our 45 West I /éth Street Store as of August 31, 1942. 


HOUSE AND MAPES 
Shorter Spanish Grammar 


A popular one-semester course which emphasizes often-used words and 
constructions. Gives all the essentials. Contains a large amount of reading 
in Spanish. $1.50, subject to discount. 


LOGAN AND MAPES 
Spanish Workbook 


A new workbook designed to accompany House and Mapes Shorter 
Spanish Grammar. 75 cents, subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Recently Published .. . 
THE HANDBOOK 


For 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 


By 
KATHERINE REDING WHITMORE 


This new book presents in practical, succinct form the materials 
of Spanish grammar and language which are essential for a 
thoroughgoing review of the subject. 228 pages. Price, $1.75. 
* 

“This text, through an original presentation, takes Spanish gram- 
mar from the realm of abstract rules to the reality of concrete 
exercises. As a consequence of this feature, grammar itself will 
be entirely within grasp of the average student who will approach 
its study as an indispensable tool for the mastery of the language. 
The Handbook is marked by a forcefulness due largely to the ' 
brilliant wording of the explanations and translations which are 
unfailingly accurate.” 


Manuel Salas 
Rutgers University 
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Recently Published .. . 


CUENTOS Y VERSOS 
AMERICANOS 


Selected and Edited by 
Donato D. WALSH 


A new reader of interest to all who teach the first year of college 
Spanish. 192 pages. Price, $1.45. 


* 


“Mr. Walsh has succeeded in making a well-chosen selection of 
modern Latin American literature and has arranged the ma- 
terial in a very satisfactory manner. I am particularly pleased with 
the soundness of his notes on the authors, and the extreme care 
with which he has edited the selections . . . an exceptional text.” 
José Juan Arrom 

Yale University 


W. W. NORTON AND COMPANY, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Editor-in-Chief: CARLOS GARCIA PRADA 
Technical Director: FRANCISCO MONTERDE 


A 250-page journal devoted to Latin American literature 
and culture. In addition to the current number a few complete 
sets of this outstanding journal are for sale: May 1939 to date. 
Write to DR. L. B. KIDDLE, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La., for price list, rates of subscription, and information 
about other publications. Regular subscription, $4 yearly. 


The International Institute of 
Ibero-American Literature 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy Tempre House and Kennetu C. KAUFMAN 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics 
both in the United States and Abroad. The magazine offers to its readers 
criticism and analysis of most of the important books issued in languages 
other than English—a literary harvest obtainable through no other medium. 
THE CURRENT OF IDEAS is reflected in leading articles by contributors 
of established reputation throughout the world. This makes vital reading 
for every one interested in the intellectual advancement of our age, and for 
every one who even in these strained times hopes to keep abreast of the world’s 
intellectual activities. 

FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a wide variety of ey oe 
and interesting information: literary events of the year, news about foreign 
authors, literary exiles, prizes and awards, and a yearly necrology. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Oklahoma 


ORDER FORM 

BOOKS ABROAD 
Circulation Man 
University of O Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Please enter my subscription to BOOKS ABROAD. 

I enclose my check for: 

One Year $2.00. Two years $3.00. Single Issues $.50. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 


SCRIBNER BOOKS IN SPANISH 
For colleges 


COLLEGE SPANISH GRAMMAR 


by Juan R. Castellano and Charles B. Brown 
Vanderbilt University $2.00 


A sound, lively presentation of principles based on syntactical 
and word-frequency studies by the authors of the extremely 
popular 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
$1.80 


Ordered by over 300 colleges and universities. 


CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS 


Tales of two hemispheres chosen and edited for use in the 
first semester of second year Spanish in colleges by Jaime H. 
Arjona, University of Connecticut, and Carlos V. Arjona, form- 
erly of the University of Minnesota, 

Ready in February 


Two popular books by 
M. E. Manfred, Head of Department of Modern Languages, 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS 


Long unrivalled pedagogically, this text presents the problems 
of Spanish grammar SIMPLY, CLEARLY and CONCRETELY. 
$1.80 


PRACTICAL SPANISH READER FOR BEGINNERS 


Just what its name implies—a reader which the beginning 
student can read from almost the very first lesson, $1.12 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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A new journal devoted to the reporting and interpretation of life in the 
Americas. . . . Edited by John I. B. McCulloch, former editor of Pan Ameri- 


can News and The Inter-American Quarterly—and incorporating both 
publications. 


An invaluable source of timely information on politics, headline personali- 
ties, art, music, literature, trade and finance, education—comprehensive, 
authoritative, and realistic. 


FREE SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 
Subscription rates: 3 years—$7, 2 years—$5, 1 year—$3. 
Special rates for classroom use 


THE INTER-AMERICAN MONTHLY 
1200 National Press Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the Outstanding, 
Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month ene ager and helpful 


articles on methods, materials, pedagogical research, cations, and 
textbooks in the field, on 


Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE gaa 


8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and 
Current subscription, $2.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $2.50 a year net in U. S. A. funds. 
Sample copy Om request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
FERDINAND F. D1 BARTOLO, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée. 
Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, postpaid, payable 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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———DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 


MODERN LANGUAGES FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


By WALTER Vincent Kautrers, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 525 pages, 6 x 9. $3.50 


The aim of this book is to discuss in practical detail a reconstructed supporting ideology 
for the teaching of modern ae literatures, and cultures in American 
education. The viewpoint of the k is not that of “teaching foreign languages to 
students,” but that of helping young people to grow in ability to use a foreign language 
for worthy life purposes. Thus emphasis is placed on the sociological and psycho- 
logical foundations of language-learning. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Edited by Water Vincent KaAutrers, Grayson KeraAuver, and D. 


eras ee University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 403 pages, 
x 9. $3. 


In this book teachers in 23 representative high schools report in their own words how 
they carried on programs in foreign languages and in foreign cultures. These experi- 
ences have been worked out and reported within the framework of the latest modern 
theory of presenting foreign languages and foreign cultures. Particular attention is 
given to the integration and correlation of subject areas. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN SALTILLO, MEXICO 
Third Summer Session July 16-August 20, 1943 
Professor Rebecca Switzer, Director 
Professor Jerome Moore, Assistant Director 

Additional Staff Members from Texas State College for Women 

Professor E. R. Sims, University of Texas, Visiting Professor 
Staff of Mexican Instructors Directed by Lic. Evelio H. Gonzalez Trevifio. 
Special classes for teachers. Advanced class in Spanish grammar and compo- 
sition, stressing translation and commercial correspondence. Methods; with 


a workshop offering materials and projects for teaching Spanish in elementary 
grades, directed by Mexican teachers. Songs, games, dances, conversation. 


— classes in Mexican folklore, literature, and civilization, by Mexican 
staf. 


Elementary classes in Spanish. Courses accredited by Texas State College 
for Women. 


Cool mountain climate. Typical Mexican town. Friendly atmosphere. 


Rates: Tuition, room, and meals in Saltillo, tourist card, and transportation 
from Laredo, Texas to Saltillo and return to Laredo: approximately $125. 


For further information, address 
Professor Rebecca Switzer, of Foreign Language, 
x 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
DENTON, TEXAS 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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TIEMPO 


SEMANARIO DE LA VIDA Y LA VERDAD 
MEXICO, D. F. 


Director-Gerente; Martin Luis Guzman Jefe de Redaccién: Allen Bernard 


(Nota importante: Este semanario no tiene, ni pretende tener, relacién 
alguna con ningan otro que actualmente se publique en cualquier idioma.) 


USE TIEMPO IN YOUR SPANISH CLASS! 


Your pupils will appreciate up-to-date news of Mexico, the Americas, and the world, 
carefully edited and presented in concise, lively Spanish—'‘real’’ Spanish, they will agree 
—by a staff of editors and cormeepencents res nearly sixty. Attractively printed 
and illustrated. Departments include Mexico, The War, ‘‘America from Pole to Pole,”’ 

Other Continents, Science, Art, Education, The Press, Religion, Economics, Trade, 
Labor, ‘Women,’ Books, Music, Radio, Theater, “Personas,” and 


SPECIAL RATES FOR GROUP-SUBSCRIPTIONS 


_A full year’s subscription normally costs $5.00; for a school-year (nine months) the 
gece is $3.75. For ten or more subscriptions to the same address (school or college), a 
iscount of ten per cent will be allowed; for twenty-five or more, a discount of twenty 
cent. (No discounts for less than nine-months’ subscriptions.) Address .gopunaaas de 
Gieyes, Foreign Circulation Manager, TIEMPO, Apartado 1122, México, D.F., México. 


Encourage Good Pupils 
AWARD A.A.T.S. MEDALS “FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH” 
Price, $1.50 each; small size, 75 cents 


Apply to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, PROFESSOR 
GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, or the 
nearest regional distributor. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 


GINA M. PICCININI, 714 East 222d St., New York, N.Y. 
JANE C. WATSON, 927 Dempster Street, Evanston, Ill. 
META M. GORDOY, State College, San José, Calif. 
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Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


A Quarterly Review for All Interested 
in Spanish 
Annual subscription $3.75, 
postage included 
BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 


University of Liverpool 
England 


“ULTRA” 

Revista de Revistas 
Mensuario de Cultura Contemporanea 
Publica extractos de las dltimas 
del pensamiento de los hombres mas repre- 
sentativos y sobre los temas mas excitantes 
de la actualidad 
Director: Fernanpo Ortiz 
Suscripcién anual en América: $2.00 


Apartado 1469, HABANA, Cuba 


HISPANIC REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Research in 
Hispanic Languages and Literatures 


blished the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
J. P. WickersHam Crawrorp, Founder 


M. Romera-Navarro and Otis H, Green, 
Editors 


E. B. Business Manager 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


College Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Philad delphia, A 


AMERICA 


Revista de la Asociacién de 
Escritores y Artistas Americanos 


A LA UNIDAD POR LA CULTURA 


Director: Pastor del Rio 
Suseripeién anual: $2.00 
Redaccién y Administracién: 
PASEO DE MARTI 116 
Apartade Postal 1969 


ATENEA 
Revista Mensual de Ciencias, 
Letras y Artes 


Publicada por la Universidad de Concepcién 
(Chile) 


Comisién Directora: Ennique 
Féitrx Niivez 


Suscripcién anual, Délares 2.25 
Casilla 2290, CONCEPCION, Chile 


NOSOTROS 
REVISTA MENSUAL 


A.rrepo A. BIANCHI 
Directores: F. Grust 


Administrador: Dantex Ropoiico 
Precio de suscripcién anual, 4 délares. 
Send a bank draft on New York to 


HABANA—CUBA BUENOS AIRES. AIRES, 
HISPANIC AMERICAN Revista de las Indias 
HISTORICAL REVIEW MENSUAL 


Joun Tate Lannine and 
Avan K. MANCHESTER 


Editors 
Subscription $4.00 yearly 
Published Quarterly by 
Duke University Press, Durham, N.C. 


Americanos y Espajfioles. 


Director: GermAn ARCINIEGAS 
Comité de Redaccién: 


B. Sanin Cano, Luis de Zulueta, 


i én, Pablo 
de Vives 


Secretario de redaccién: Alberto Miramén 
Subscription $2.50 yearly 


Apartado 486, BOGOTA, Colombia 
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need this new 
Enlarged-Revised 
Spanish-English 
English-Spanish 


3.95 
) Dictionary 


tionary for teachers and scholars in the Spanish-English field. 


This regular $10.00 book in a special revised and enlarged edition 
with over 8000 new words added is now available for only $3.95 
(Indexed $4.95). 


Velazquez is completely self pronouncing . . . special emphasis 
placed on up-to-the-minute commercial, military and technical terms. 
Over 128,000 entries . . . more than any other Spanish-English dic- 
tionary ever published . . . over 1500 pages. Attractively bound. Send 
your order today. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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The Now Quick Wethod 
Spanish 


by LIPP and BESSO 
A practical and up-to-date beginner’s book in Spanish, which was —_ 
written to teach the Army Air Forces conversational Spanish in a quick and simple 
way. Amusing cartoons throughout. Supplementary material includes vocabulary, 
phrases, facts and figures of the South American countries, and a list of proper 
names, 
Revised edition, 6 x 9, 168 pages .........eeeeeeeeeeeeceeees Cloth $1.25 


Paper 75¢ 
IORAACLOIL 
by BESSO and LIPP 
A more advanced text for conversational Spanish specially prepared for the 
Army and Navy. 
6 x 9, 294 pages, maps, diagrams and amusing cartoons .......... Cloth $1.50 


Latin Aamoruca 

Cur Latin American Neighbors 

by PHILIP LEONARD GREEN 

In this book for students, teachers, business men, government officials, and 
travelers, Philip Leonard Green, a specialist of many years’ standing, expertly 
analyzes in simple terms the forces that have shaped Latin American life, attitudes, 
and personality. Important contributions of Latin America in literature, art, social 
legislation, and science are described. Racial backgrounds, and geographic, eco- 
nomic and political influences, are woven logically and understandably into a clear- 
cut design which permits the reader better to understand and appreciate our 


Latin American neighbors. 
e 
Pan American PP 
by PHILIP LEONARD GREEN 

A frank, objective discussion of the forces that have militated for and against 
Inter-American friendship from earliest times, by an acknowledged expert in his 
field. In this timely book, Mr. Green outlines in concise yet comprehensive form 
our relations with the Latin American countries. The author’s account of the many 


recent developments alone is a distinct service to the cause of better understanding. 
He deals also with the many non-governmental efforts toward Inter-American 


amity. 
SY, = TH, 214 pages .. $2.00 
r Send for our catalogue and descriptive circulars. 


Hastings House Publshrse York 
67 West 4hth Street 
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INFORMATION FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO HISPANIA 
1. Manuscript should be typed (double-spaced). 


N 


. Underscore (a) titles of books, journals, and periodicals; (b) foreign 
words (unless the entire article is in a foreign language). 


3. Enclose in quotation marks (a) titles of articles in periodicals; (b) chap- 


ter titles in books; (c) titles of addresses at meetings. 


4. In citations, write III, 476; not vol. III, p. 476. 


5. 


™ 


Number footnotes consecutively throughout an article, except an explana- 


tory note to title (such as “A paper read at the Annual Meeting,” and 
the like), which should be indicated by an asterisk. 


Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and scenes of 
plays; Roman numerals for volumes, “parts,” and acts of plays. 


Capitalize all important words in English titles (i.e., do not follow the 
Library of Congress system) ; in Spanish titles, capitalize the first word 
and proper nouns only, except in titles of periodicals, in which all im- 
portant words should be capitalized (i.e., Revista Hispdénica Moderna). 


8. Author's name and address (preferably school or university connection, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


if any) should appear at the head of the article, after the title, not at 
the end. 


. Insert an “Author's Summary” or abstract (25-50 words preferred) at 


the head of the article, after the title and the author’s name and con- 
nection, 


Do not abbreviate names of periodicals, titles of series, or titles of works. 
Examples: Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, Modern Language Notes, 
Historia de la literatura espatiola; not BAE, MLN, Hist. de la lit. esp. 


Spell out all round numbers or simple numbers used in the text of an 
article, including ordinals; use figures only for numbers over one hun- 
dred (except even hundreds and thousands). Examples: twenty-five 
pages, three thousand years ago, the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ; 
not 25 pages, 3000 years ago, the 19th and 20th centuries. 


The following abbreviations are permissible: vol., p., pp., 1. Il. v., vv., © 
op. cit., ibid., f. 


13. In listing textbooks (and other books), use the following style: Hits, E. C., 
and Forp, J. D. M., First Spanish Course. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. vi, 410 pp. Price, $1.56. 

14. Proofs will be sent to authors direct from the printers’, accompanied by 
forms for ordering reprints if desired. Proofs should be corrected and re- 
turned to the Editor, if possible within twenty-four hours of their receipt. 

15. 


Unless reprints are ordered when proofs are returned, they cannot be sup- 
plied at prices quoted, and may not be obtainable at all. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
Roster of Chapter Treasurers 
(corrected to November 15, 1942) 


ALABAMA—Virginia Pace, 2320 Arlington Ave., South, Birmingham, Ala. 

Brazos—Freda Radoff, 1523 Southmore St., Houston, Tex. 

CENTRAL ARrIzoNA—Not known. 

Cutcaco—Mrs. Margaret Spencer, 11251 South Talman Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Co.umsus—Richard H. Armitage, 111 Derby Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Denver—G. Lillian Hall, 3226 W. Twenty-fourth Ave., Denver, Colo. 

FLortpA—Mrs. Angela P. Campbell, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Ittrnors—Dicie C. Moore, Urbana High School, Urbana ,Ill. 

Kansas—Judith Stapleton, 303 N. Eighteenth St., Kansas City, Kan. 

Liano Estocapo—Weilita Nuss, Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, Tex. 

Lone Star—Elenita Patton, 2222 Church St., Greenville, Tex. 

Lone Istanp—Mrs. Anne R. Phillips, High School, Woodmere, L.L, N.Y. 

Los ANGELES—Marion Wilson Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Minnesota—Mrs. Anne J. Kellner, 2288 Lake of Isles Bivd., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missourr—Dr. Max L. Basemann, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

New Encianp—E. Lenore Placido, High School, Brookline, Mass. 

New Mextco—Laura Molinar, 617 South Ruby Ave., Deming, N.M. 

New Or_teans—Not known. 

New YorK—Mrs. Rose S. Zimmerman, 3345 Reservoir Oval, Bronx, N.Y. 

NortH Carotrina—Clara L. Hyatt, Hall Fletcher High School, Asheville, N.C. 

NorTHERN CALIFoRNIA—Gladys Metcalf, 1290 Grove St., San Francisco, Calif. 

NorTHERN OHI0—Carl Koch, 3232 West Ninety-second St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

NortHwest—Mrs. Virginia Olmsted, Garfield High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Ox.taHnomA—Ruth A. Gifford, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
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